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Foreword. 



Teachers are course designers and curriculum builders, but teach- 
ers are also strategists who recognize that successful courses and 
curricula ultimately stand on six challenging and stimulating 
classroom hours every day. Ideas that deliver content in a lively 
fashion, however, are consumed at an astonishing rate, and teach- 
ers are perennially alert for new ones to adapt to; their own 
teaching styles and goals/ 

The Idea Exchange at the annual convention of the National 
Council of Teachers of English is one place where teachers have 
* found such ideas. For the past seven years, hundreds of teachers 
have queued up at the Exchange, turning in teaching tipa^that 
work for them and receiving in return copies of the ideas strb- 
mitted by their colleagues. Thus have fresh and useful ideas made 
their way from classroom to classroom and from coast to coast, 

The Idea Exchange has been so popular that the NCTE Execu- 
tive Committee decided some of this material should be available 
, to a wider audience, in a more permanent form. This collection, 
assembled at headquarters, provides a sampling of ideas from 
recept conventions! Although some of the 'activities are labeled 
middle school, junior high, or senior high, the majority can be 
adapted for students at all three secondary levels. Notjall of the" 
ideas submitted at recent exchanges could be* included, but the 
♦book does suggest the range and variety of contributions. 

As teachers would have predicted, the largest number of ideas 
; are concerned with the teaching of writing, followed closely by the 
\ teaching of literature, Sut there are also activities- that deal with 
speaking and, listening, with* propaganda, with punctuation and 
grammar, with word study and, spelling. Frequently, these cate- 
gories overlap, and axmigle activity teaches more than one skill. 
Some teachers were concerned ^ith rationale and behavioral 
objectives; others responded with £ no-fail writing assignment or a « 
surefire activity for achieving attention during the first five 
minutes of class— or the last. All of this we have tried to represent 
through some two hundred activities arranged in eleyen chapters. 
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Foreword 



Inclusive we could not be, but we hope we have captured the 
character and spirit of the Idea Exchange— its camaraderie and 
good-natured pragmatism and its unselfish professionalism. 

In a book like this one, it is appropriate to conclude the opening 
remarks with a word from one ofjts many contributors, Belinda 
Ann Bair of. Bohemia , Manor High Schcx)l, Chesapeake City, 
Maryland: 

On my desk in an unobtrusive metal file box is the rescuer 
of the late-afternoon, just-before-hoJiday, harried*teacher. In 
it are the little games as well as the more complex activities I 
have gleaned from NCTE Idea Exchanges through the years, 
from professional journals, and from the occasional wild 
inspiration th&t strikes. Some take only five or ten minutes m 
but all are fun and practical. Begin ypurown collection now, 
a box you or your substitute can tur» to when time is longer 
than lessons.' * ^ 

We have, then, taken Ms. Bair's idea and in the same spirit of 
sharing offer this book from our members to our members. We 
hope it will get new teachers off to a start on their idea collections* 
while adding to the contents of w^ll-worn boxes on the desks of . 
old hands. - * « 



1 Getting Ready to Write 
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Prewriting, freewriting, and'the "me" writing of journals have 
extended the dimensions of the writing process in ways of special 
importance to beginning writers. The activities here represent only 
a few of the getting-ready strategies suggested by teachers. Others 
are found in th^hapter Expressive. Writing, especially the section 
^n autobiographical and journal writing r and in Informative Writ- 
ing. Many of the Tricks of the Writing Teacher's Trade can be, 
adapted to prewriting activities as can some of the suggestions in ' 
Newspapers, Magazines, and the Visual Arts and in Talking and 
Writing about Literature. These cross references suggest the diffi- 
culty of classifying prewriting activities; perhaps their u6iquitous 
nature indicates*their unique importance. , / 

How a Thehie Unfolds 

Ask each student to fpld a sheet of theme paper in half, -in half 
again, and in half again. When unfolded, their papers should look 
like this: 



Assign a topic like ^f I Ran the School" and ask tte class for 
ideas. No suggestion is too wild unless it's completely outrageous. 
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2 ... Getting Ready to Write 

Write all ideas on the chalkboard— from a school ski hill to desks 
on wheels and lockers big as garages. Be enthusiastic encour- 
age 'everyone to contribute at least one idea. When brainstorming 
is completed, ask each student to use the top half of the folded 
sheet to jot down everyone's suggestions. 

Now steep- students into so rting these id eas into four logical 
categories— one category in each of the bottom four boxesTFacil- 
ities, Faculty .Curriculum, and Extracurricular are the four I rely 
on, since mbs* ideas seem to fit one of them, but you and your 
students may cotfe up with a b'etter scheme*. % * • * ^ 

On the reverse side of the paper ask each student to build an 
outline using information from the four categories. I encourage 
' them to follow thil skeleton. 

I. Introduction (one paragraph) 

II. Body (number of paragraphs depends on the number and , 
. kind of examples in each of the four categories) 

A. Facilities 

B. Faculty * • f 

C. Curriculum 

. D. Extracurricular ^ 

• III. Conclusion (one paragraph) 
* 

Students are now ready tq, begin rough copies following their 
outlines. I ask each Student to correct this draft, discuss it with 
me, and then put it in a folder for several days as the class works on 
something else. Whence come back to these papers, students have 
fresh ideas, discover mistakes, and work on farther revision. The 
final copy-is turned *in along with they>riginal idea sheet and the 
initial draft. , ' • , 1 

Margaret Rasmussen,"Cook County High : School, Grand Marais, 
•Minnesota 



Beginning/ with. Dialogue • . ' • - 

I use this assignment with eighth-graders before they begin writing 
stories, but it is appropriate for a wide range of grade levels. As a 
result of this assignment, I think students include more and better 
dialogue and more accurately punctuated dialogue than did classes 
in previous years. . ..«••' 

Have each student choose a person he or she wants to be— living 
or 'dead, real or imaginary, perhaps a character from a story or 
television show. Pair these "characters" in any way you choose. 
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Each pair then carries on a written conversation, passing a sheet 
of paper back and forth, each student writing his or her line in the 
conversation instead of speaking it. Sty dents get to play out a role 
. as well as to practice writing and punctuating dialogue. Some of 
these conversations are later developed into stories; some merely 
serve as pra ctice, _ _ __. 

Anne M. Topp, LeSueur High School, LeSueur, Minnesota 

That Old Bugbear "I Don't Know How to Begin" 

I use these devices to counter complaints of "how to begin" when 
the assignment is to write a two-to-four page story. 
• Characterization. I spend a' few minutes paging through old 
magazines, cutting out faces or full-body shots of people in adver- 
tisements and stories, t generally collect about twice as manjr 
pictures as I have students. Each student selects onetp become the 
mafn character <if a yet-unwritten story. Students who in the past 
had been unable to conceptualize a character or had offered only* 
incomplete descriptions seem better able to deal wfth character- 
ization. The .pictures also provide a starting point for class 
discussion in the beginning stages of story development. 

Setting. I make a large poster that shows several diverse settings: 
a deserted city street, a suburban setting, a quiet country lane. I 
ask each student to choose one of these as the main seeing. 

Opening 'Line. I provide ten sentences, each a potential opening 
line for ,a story: "Thephone rang for the seventh time, the sound 
filling the dark, empty hall." Although these are nothing more than . 
open-ended sentences, I continue to be surprised that each student 
somehow finds the line that works—whether the; story deals with 
sports, mystery, parental conflict, or peer problems. * 

Dbuglas E/ Clark, Blaine High School, Blaine, Minnesota 

Recasting Horoscopes: From the Generalto the Specific 

This activity can be used as a preliminary exercise in moving from 
the general t6 the specific or ^s part of a larger unit of writing or 
literature. You will need a horoscope cut from the local newspaper 
for each student. A paperback zodiac guide is useful but optional 
since most students are already aware of and interested in their 
horoscopes. ■ ' ; x 
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Initiate the discussion by reading from the zodiac guide, empha- 
sizing the general language that is used so effectively in this kind 
of writing: "Some of you may rank with the leaders of .the world"; 
"You usually enjoy good health." Go on to establish that if writing 
is not general, it is specific, and that in many kinds of writing, it is 
necessary to be specific. I then-show -the foUow/ing progression 
from general to specific on the overhead projector or By using a 
mimeographed handout. 

* General: AQUARIUS (Jan. 20-Feb* 18). Creativity leads you 
in new directions. Review entertainment expenditures. Short 
' * trip may produce favorable results. Family member makes 
+ reasonable demand; try to-meet it. * 
More Specific: Your talent for drawing leads to a, new job; 
Review your expenditures on movies knd dining.^ A two-day > 
trip may make you feel better. Your sister makes a reasonable ^ 
.. demand on your time; try to meet it. * 
Veru Specific: Your talent for drawirrg clothes>]eads to a new 
job as a fashion designer^ Starlight Enterprises. Review 
. your $150.00 expenditures on dining at the curling club and 
attending three movies every week at the Plaza. A two-day 
trip by car to your cottage on Lake Tahoe will heltf you recover 
from your cold. Your younger sister, Joan, will askyou to give 
up two hours each thursday evening to help with her Cub 
s Pack. You should say yes. . ^ 

^ Students then go on to use their horoscopes to complete the 
following assignment: 1 ^ 1 

r 1. Attach the horoscope clipping to the page and label^ it 

General. 

2. Under the heading More Specific, rewrite each Sentence, 
replacing general- words and phrases with* specific 
information. \ «• 

3. Under the heading Very Specific, rewrite' each sentence 
written in step two, adding details -that eliminate all 

' generalizations. v • 

Nancy Reynolds, George Street Junior High School, Frec}ericton, 
Jtfew^Brunswick * * , ' 

Two m Tandem 

Below are two writing assignments that go hand in Hand. I begin 
tie prewriting step by putting the following topic sehtence on the 
board: "It was October and my favorite beach was deserted." 
Under it I list the five senses: taste, touch, smell, sight, hearing: 
The class'now tries to come up with as many relevant sensory 
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images as possible, all of which are recorded on the chalkboard. If 
"responses are too general, I prod for specific detail and more vivid 
imagery. It's better to work on only one sense at a time, jand I begin 
with sight followed by hearing. I also ask five students (one for 
each sense)' to record the information from the board. I put it, 
divided into five categories, on a ditto master and hand out copies . § / 
to students the following day., . 

On the next day studentsywrite in class, with the stipulation that 
they use images from at le^tst four of the senses in their paragraphs 
or compositions. Students edit each other's work before final copies 
are written. ^ ' * 

. A week or two later I give, the second assignment, whifih begips, 
"It was July and my favorite beach was,crowcfed with people." 

Micheje M. Meag^ec, Brennan l Middle School, Attleboro, Mass- - 
achusetts ^ \ . v ' - . 



Don't Fence Them Jh 

Jake to the oytdooors td h£lp students refine skills of observation 
and descriptive, waiting. I've had success with thes^bn-the-spot 
assignments. • 1 % 

1. Can you hear a scene? Visit a place in yottr neighborhood 
and jot down, as mptny words as you can that will help us . 
hear fhat place. 

2. Can yoli feel a place? Fit yourself into a nook or cranny, 
Indoors or out. Tell us in at feast three sentences what it 

* feels like to bfe there. * +' m 

—,3. Find a totem, a- natural object that speaks to you with 
* beauty, Writ$ a descriptioiTthat makes clear this object's 
significance to you. 'J 
"4. Find two items outdoors and comparg/cpntrast . them: a 

stone and ^ leaf, a thistle and a bftd, a candy wrapped and ' 
> an acorn, a cat aftd a car, a telephone pole and a match- 
j stick. How are they alike? How are they different? Choose 

y k partner and decide on two objects together. One of you 

* ♦ then writes the comparison— how„ the objects are alike; the 

other writes the contrast— how they differ. • 

Lois §>choeneck, Damon Runyon School, Littleton, Colorado 

One Painting, Many Stories 4 s 

I have used a reproduction ofThe'Cryby NorwegiaW artistrEdvard 
Munch vs a writing stimulus for students from junior high through 

V 
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college— and always with intriguing. rfesults. I bring: in & lkrge % 
reproduction ,of this painting arid post,lt^for all to see. I make no 
introductory comments about the J^Qture or the artisCM then 
distribute the following'questions amf&sk each student to respond 
in writing. 

1. Where does this take place? Name the country and city: 

What is the year, thMime of day? 
2: Who is the main (Snaracter? What is that person doing? , 

Where di^ this person come frpm? What kind of person is- 

this? ■ 

"3. Who are the Otherpeople? What are they doing? Why? . ~ 

4. What happened immediately before this? 

5. What will happen next? k /' * 

ft How*does this picture make you feel? * ° . _ -* 
7. Name the picture. _ , 
. 8'. What do you think the artist is saying about life? 

After students haye recorded their responses, we compare 
answers. Tfie painting serves as a kind of Rorschach test, and 
students are always surprised at the range of answers. 

Students then write short stories based on their responses to the"* 
painting. Since the questions focused on setting, character, and 
plot, their answers provide an outline. Even students who view 
themselves as uncreative are surprised at their ability to write an 
-absorbing story. Tliese questions can, of course, be used with other 
pictures, but I hav<e found that pictures* must be dramatic if they 
are to yield interesting stories. . % ^ 
Jfian Dunfey, Northeastern University, Boston, Massachusetts 

Story Beginnings * 

The story beginning most.frequer^y used by junior high Students- % 
is "It was a . . ."This activity helps to break the habit. 

First Day ' . . * * . \ 

X Read aloud this passage from James Trager's The People's 
.Chrondogy (N^w York: Holt, Rinehart andrWinston, 1979); 
"1966 — An 8-year-old 'North Miami schoolboy introduces the 
giant AfricsrfTsnail Achatinafulica port Hawaii into Florida. 
The snail- reaches a length of 8 inches and a weighLoM 
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'pound, it has 80,000 teeth/ it*can devour a head of 'lettuce 
overnight, and it will begin to menace Florida crops by 1969." 

Directions to students: "During the nextften minutes write 
the beginning for a story 'based on this fact- Do not begin with 

Itwasa../"* , * 

* 2.' Read aloud the following passage from the October 1981 issue 
6f> Learning: "October 30,* 1888, the ball-point pen was pat- 
ented. When John Loud patented the ball-point pen, it was not 
an' immediate success; people were more interested in the 
% * development of the fountain pen. It wasn't untij,the middle 
» of the 1940s that ball-point pens were mass-produfced for 
% - the public. John Jx/ud never did realize the impact of his 
invention." • * m 1 * " * * . 

Directions to students: "Write in the next ten minutes a 
beginning for a story based on this fact. Remember, no 'it 
was a' beginnings," 

3. Play a'few minutes of a tape-recorded recollection. I use the 
personal reminiscence of a woman who grew up in London 
during World War II. Again, ask students to write story ( 
beginnings based on'this information. 

4, Assignment for the next day: "Bring to class a* book or story 
* you particularly like." 

Second Day 

1. Divide the.class into smafl groups. 

2. Dftections'to students: "Analyze the beginnings of the profes- 
sional stories you brought as well as the befirfnings you wrote 
yesterday. * Categorize the beginnings^ in ways that seem 

' appropriate^ to the collection your group has (questions, de- 
scription, short dramatic statement, dialogue). What is the, 
tone of each beginning (uncertainty, matter of fact, cheerful, 
sad)? Choose the three rrfost effective kinds of beginnings for 
stories examined by your group. List them on a poster and. 
give examples from the student and professional writing your 
group examined." 

- 3. Assignment for the following day: "Finish one of the stories 
\ you began on the first day—you may'do further work on the 
beginning to be sure it's effective." 

Dorothy C. Young, Pound Junior High School, Lincoln, Nebraska 
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% Recipe for a Mystery - 

Mysteries and middle-schoolers ar$ a natural anS my classes 
always seem to have fun with this writing assignment. Of course, 
you and your students may create weird and wonderful characters, 
f settings, and clues of your own. „ 

l/ChqeflG a detective: Suzie Simpson, a'resourceful>eyenth- 
grader with a large vocabulary; Detective Oscar Oliver, a t 
sloppy but observant detective; Captain Sherlock Hobart, 

- an English detective ^ho thinks he's Sherlock Holmes;, ~ 
' Elizabeth Smith, an extremely well-organized police detec- 
tive; Arthur Ames, a suspicious, nosy person who thltfks he 
is the neighborhood detective; Mrs. Amanda Bizzbe*, a 
grandmother who is addicted to television detective shows; 
Howard Hoopster, a ninth-grade basketball star who never % ' 
loses an opportunity to practice dribbling and shooting. 

2. Combine with a setting: gym locker room, abarfdoned barn, 
schtol cafeteria, tennis court, sailboat, island, supermarket, 
dude ranch. 

3. Add a clue or two: half-eaten sandwich, sneaker with a 
* hole in it, broken cfiair, torn rug, dead cactus plant, 

deflated basketball, bFoken necklace, puddle, lost glove, 
piece of soap, some seashells, jacket with missihg button. 

4. Mix well with vivid adjectives, specific nouns, action'verbs, 
pomplete sentences, and effective punctuation. 

I use the completed minimysteries in several ways. Sometimes 
the class decides to compile an anthology so that students may read 
arid try to solve each other's mysteries. Sometimes we read alofcd 
a mystery a day or one a week and come up with sdlutions— and 
sometimes heated discussion— as a' class. The best mysteries can 
be submitted to national publications for middle-school students. 
Jacqueline M. Farrell Schaghticoke Middle School, New Milford, 
Connecticut * 

Horrors 

\ * ; * • 

My junior high students enjoy writing and sharing horrpr stories. 

We sometimes start off with this idea sheet. 

A good horror story produces a chilling response in the 

reader. Youlsan create an atmosphere of horror with eerie^ 

settings, bizarre characters, and baffling situations. Look over^ 

• the suggested characters, situations, settings, and first lines 

below. Use one or several in a horror story>of your own. 

\ - 

* • « 
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4 Characters 

1. a mangy dog* wjjth one brown and one blue eye 

2. a well-dressed gentleman who Is seenonjy after sunset 

3. a young woman in a bridal veil who appears at the window 
of a deserted house' 

4. an old woman who sits in a rocking chair in the vacant lot 
^where her house once stood 

5. a ghostly pilot who appears to passengers on planes of a 
^ * particular airline t • « 

6. a- cat that barks like a dog 

7. a girl who insists she is livmg a second lifetime 
^ 8. a teenager who keeps rats as pets 4 

Situations * 

mysterious* light hovers over an abandoned section of 
railroad track . v 

» 2. a solitary playground swing moves back and forth from 
time to time'for no apparent reason 

3. obituaries appear in the. newspaper a day before people 
actually die 

4. a Beam of light with no apparent source guides boats to 
safety on foggy nights . ' " 

5. the Subject of a portrait seems to move its eyes 

6. an unidentified voice on a CB radio warns drivers of acci- 
dents that happen seconds later * • 

7. names of recently deceased people suddenly disappear from 
the telephone (Jirectory 

8. individuals receive formal invitations to a party at a remote 
country estate that no longer exists. 

Settings ' . * 

1. an elevator that stops at unmarked floors 

2. a room that grows smaller at night . * 

3. a zoo where annuals come to look at people in cages 

4. a town where there are no adults (children) 

5. a movie house where a human shadow appears o^er the, 
screen cjuring murder movies . . 

6. a newly discovered secret burial chamber in an Egyptian 
pyramid 

7. an unused auditorium where voices are heafd reciting 
Macbeth 

» 

First Lines* * 

1. A musty smell hung in the room like a cloud. 4 

2. Panting and the sound of footsteps followed r closer and 
closer. 
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3. No one could be certain if the glttfing figure was a soHd 
shape, a shadow, or simply the product of one's imagination. 
4. 1 set out that afternoon on, an ordinary errand. 

5. Everything was normal— the sunshine, the garden, the 
picket fence, the little white cottage. 

6. Sandy kept repeating, **I don!t believe- in ghosts, I don't" 
believe in ghosts." 

7. The shrouded figures chanted their summer solstice hymns 
deepen the forest 

Nancy D. V ick, Rocori Junior High School, Cold Spring, Minnesota 

♦ 

Looping with Freewriting 

The purpose of this exercise is to teach students to infer or discover 
an idea or a point inherent in thetr f reewriting. The term "looping" 
refers to the process of readingback oyer a piece of freewriting to 
discover a point and then using that point to continue writing. After 
several loops, stydents should be ready to move into a draft. 

Begin by asking students to write nonstop for teri minutes. They 
are not to worry about complex, sentences, punctuation, spelling— 
ju&t to keep going for ten minutes. You should participate in this 
activity, writing on a transparency at your desk.^ ^ 

When ten minutes are up, ask students to look back over their 
writing to discover a point. Demonstrate the process by putting your 
transparency on the overhead, inferring and discovering ideas in 
what you have written. 

Now ask students to write down the idea or point they have 
discovered in their own writing and to use that idea as a spring- 
board for another ten minutes* of nonstop writing- You follow suit. 

After the second freewriting session is completed, ask students to 
infer or fliscpver a point in the second piece of writing. Once again, 
dembnstrate the process using your own writing.* 

Ask students to complete a final ten minutes of freewriting on 
the newly inferred point or to meet in small groups to talk over how 
they discovered .the ideas inherent in their writing. 

Jan Thomas, student at the University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, 
Minnesota 
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We write to communicate with others but in discovering what we_ 
have to say we often learn much about ourselvfes. The activities to 
foster expressive writing are divided into two categories— -autobio- 
,graphical and journal writing and_poetry. 

Aviobiogrwphical andJournal Writing 

Treasured objects that once made the show-and-tell scene, self- 
designQd coats of arms, and silhouettes all become bases for 
autobiographical writing. iThe section ends with journal writing 
for all seasons. A related activity, Simile,, Metkphor, and Psy- 
choanalysis, is found on page 185.. 

Show find Tell-*nd Write' 

As part/)f an autobiography unit, ask students to revert to the good 
old days trf Show and TelL Each student brings an object that he 
or she valued, as a young child. After sharing stories about these 
objects in. class, students begin to write. We distribute the pre- 
writing guide that follows to middle-schoolers, but it can be 
adapted for older students. 

*. , Here are questions about ypur special object for you to answer 
in writing. Thinking about these questions and answering 
them as completely as you <*an will help you to wffte about 
j^our object in a sgecial and vivid way. 

1. Write at least three phrases to describe it 
2i Does have a name? If so; why/how was its name selected? 
3. Was it something you had anted? Explain. • 
< 4. How does it make you feel? ' 

5. What did jjqu do with lTwher^ou f irSt got it? , • 

6. Do you use it flow? How? 

7. Where do you keep it now? Why do you keep it there? 

8. Is it different now from when you first got it? If so, how is . 
, it different or why is it different? 

* \ '41 
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9. What do you especially like or enjoy about it? 
10* Can you tell a story in which your object is.important? 

And here is a sample paragraph written by one of our students: 

My teddy bear was very important to me because he was^ 
my real friend. Since I had always wanted a real animal, I treated 
. him like one. I respected him, I never threw him around. I 
• always played gently with him. When I slept in my crib, he 
• . slept next to m6. However, since I tossed and turned during 
the night, he was never there in the morning. When I realized 
that he was gone, I cried because I had lost my best friend. 
Then, my mother picked him up. Ahhh! Happiness was finding 
myfriend again.. 

Eileen M. Morris and Carol Seldin, University of Chicago* Lab 
Schools, Chicago, Illinois 



Silhouette Stimulus - 

You will need large (18" x 24") sheets of black construction paper, 
masking tape, scissors, and a bright light source such as a film 
or overhead projector. Depending on the manual dexterity of 
students, you may want to use scrap paper for Some trial-and* 
error experimentation.*" 

Process ' ' . 

1. Divide the class intd groups of three—wie student to pose, ' 
one to hold, and one to trace. While every student will be 
positive that* he of* she can sit still for the few moments it 
takes^to trace the outline of his or her head, in fact, the 
silhouettes will be better if a student stands behind the poser 
and holds the.head. 

2. Have the poser sit close to the wall and about two or three 
feet *from the light source. Position the paper and tape it to 
theVall. You'll discover that it's easier to move the paper 

_ than the student. ^ * 

3. Have the tracer outline the shadow in pencil so* that the* 
• shiny line shows ltater on the black construction paper. Hair 

is especially important in making a silhouette look liice Jhe 
poser. Be sure students do not cut off the* necks of their 
silhouettes or they won't be happy with the reeujts. 

■ . " v ■ -. . . 
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4. After three students have posed, held, and drawn, they turn 
the light over to the next group while they carefully cut out 
their silhouettes. 

Product 

These silhouettes can be used as backgrounds, covers, or poster art 
for a number of autobiographical writing assignments. Here are 
several that my students have enjoyed. 

1. Parts of speech: Students choose adjectives (noujis or verbs). 
' 9 that describe them and their interests. 

m 2. Poems of wishes and dreams. 

3. Point of view: In one column students list words they would 
' choose to decribe themselves; in another, words that parents, 

v teachers, brothers and sisters, friends would choose. 

4. Appearance and reality: Students use one sicle of the silhouette 
to describe the way they seem to be; the other to describe how 
they really are. (I seem to be a frightened tiger kitten. In 
reality, I'm a raging tiger.) 

5. Summary of important events of a weel^, month, year. 

Marj Montgomery, Day Junior High School, Nfewtonville, Massa- 
chusetts J 

• \ 

The T Notebook 

Near the. beginning of the school year, I ask students to, find ten 
pictures in magazines and newspapers that illustrate or suggest 
their "real" selves. The pictures may reflect the outer self (hobbies, 
interests) or the inner self (feelings, thoughts, wishes). The pictures 
are pasted on typing paper or construction paper and students 
write a paragraph for each picture explaining why it is a personal 
reflection. Finally, students design covers, using fabric, construe-, 
tion paper, glitter, or whatever materials they feel represent their 
interests and personalities. (If students keep journals, the pictures 
and paragraphs may be incorporated into their journals.) * 

Later in the year, the "I" notebooks are used as springboards 
for longer, more complex personal writing assignments. ^ 

Kathryn L. Ekstrom, Miiby High School, Houston, Texas 
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Heraldic Beginnings , % 

This project—designing a personal coat of arms— is particularly 
successful in leaking the ice at th'e beginning of the school year. 
First, we discufss^what a coat of arms representsTand examine 
several examples. Then I give students an outline of a shield 
similar to tl?e smaller version shown below. I have written in the 
cues for the sake of brevity, but the student's copy, of course, 
-is blank. ■ « 




Each section of the shield expresses $n aspect of the student's 
personality, and only pictures—no words— can be used. The excep- 
tion is the motto. Some students provide thpir own illustrations, 
others cut pictures from magazines to complete the four sections 
of the shield. 

Finally, we sit in a circle and each student briefly interprets his 
or her coat of arms to the rest of the cla^s. I always begin the 
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4 group presentation by introducing my own coat, of arms— which 
has changed several times Over the years. (The jdea for this project 
came from an article in the September 14, 1974, issue of Voice, .a 
Scholastic publication.) ■ * 4 ; 

Maureen F. Logan,. Ward Senior High School, Westerly, Rhode 
Island ' 5 



Facus on Reading 



When I meet my students at the beginning of §ach 'school year, I 

3Sk them to answer the following questions that help me to 

understand their reading interests.and attitudes. " * 
> •.-«*•' 

1. Of all theiooks ypu have ever read or that have been read 
ta you, which is your favorite? Why? 

2. Of all the books you have ever read or thai have been read 
to you, which did you like least? Why? . . .. 

3. Of the books you re&d lafct year in school, wjiich was your 
favorite? Why? > 

4. Name the books you read this summer. Do you remember 
any of the authors?\ ' 

5. -Who is your favorite author? Why? 

6. Of all the books you have heard abouj from teachers ahd^ . 
friends, which one do you want mc^t to read? 

Later, as a composition exercise, I ask students 6b write their 
reading autobiographies, answering some of the following questions: 

1. Tell about your first pleasant (unrjlgasant). memory of read- 
ing or of being read to. What caused your reaCtion/and 
made you remember it air these years? * 

2. When you first-btegan buying books for yourself or getting _ 
them from the library, did you loolc for a pprticuta'r kind or , ' » 

. * series? Do you still? • . * t •» 

3. Was there someone who gave you encouragement in yqur 
reading or in your choice of books?- In what way? 

4. Tell anything else that you consider* significant i/i your 
reading development. 

Mary W. Sucher, Baltimore County Reading Services, Towson, 
Maryland ' * - ^ 

0 - 

The Child Is Father of tfte Mtfh 

Though this assignment can be adapted to many, levels, I have, 
found it particularly successful with eighth-graders* In their 
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rapid approach to adukhood they seem to, enjoy pausing to record 
the events of a diildhood^hat is still.vivid.in their minds. 

Your major writing assignment this semester is an 'autobiog- 
raphy or die story M your life. I would like you to follow 
the general chronological outline below, but keep in mind that 
these suggestions are merely a guide. Feel free t# add material 
of your own and to develop some areas more thfcn otlfers. 

Babyhood Describe the situation and circumstances of yfiuj; 
birth. What were you like as a baby? You wilt have to rely 
on parents, ^ther relatives, baby books and phot<? albums for 
this information. If you. decide-to include pictures/ or* other 
memorabilia, be s\u:e to attach them securely so they can be 
returned intact. ' ' • 

Preschool Days. Record your earljest memories. Describe • , 
friends, neighborhood, home, first interests, childhood /ears, 
etc. Relate amusing anecdotes* 

Elementary School Tell what schools you attended and - 
what your teachers were like. What experiences can you r*all 
from this period in your life? 

The Present Take a good look at the person you -presently 
are. Describe yourself and the activities you are involved in atj. 
school, at home, and elsewhere. Are you generally satisfied 
with your life? What changes would you like Jo make? 
I The Future. Wj?at are your future.plans? Picture what ydu 
see yourself doing as you grow older. Where and in what 
manner do you intend to' live? Make your projections as 
realistic as you cap in the light of what you presently know 
about yourself. 

William Durbin, Cook High School, Cook, 'Minnesota 

All in the Family . 

This activity takes about thirty minutes and requires two index 
cards per student and the classified section of a newspaper. I use it 
to introduce a literature unit on the family to high school juTniors, 
but it could be, used as a journal writing assignment or in other 
contexts with students at other levels. Through this assignment 
students consider* the qualities of family members orally an^ in 
writing, and' the results are humorous, serious, and sometimes 
poignant. 

A one-minute, silefit, free-association with the word family 
begins the activity Students jot down their responses, which we 
then sh'are. I react to their word associations— words like reunion, 
children, house, suppertime— with such questions as "How* many 
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children are in your family? How many of you have an older sister? 
Do you see yourself being a parent someday?" The discussion is 
usually a lively one with many varied points of view.' 

I theiTintroduce the question of whether or not students might 
like to change their families in some way— add or change a 
member— merely advertising in the newspaper. Rules for writ- 
ing the ads are simple. Students . are - to use the language of 
classified, ads to produce two ads; a want ad for a new family 
member and an "available" ad that pictures themselves las a family 
member. Most important, the ads should reflect qualities students 
believe are important for family members to possess and strengths 
they themselves haver to offer as a member of a family. No names 
are allowed on ttie^cards. 

The completed ads are display^! on a bulletin board covered 
with pages from the classified section of the newspaper. Several 
classes generate over a hundred ,ads, an eye-catching display that 
brings comments from students, faculty, and parents. I've included 
a sample ad below. 

WANTED: One mother who does not like operas or classical 
music. Must hftve nice clothes that also fit me and cook things 
other than TV\dinners. Call after "General Hospital" and not 
on weekends. l23*-4567. ^ 

Kathleen Strawser, Berea High School, Berea, Ohio % • • f 
Back-to-School Assessment * 

I read the following poem, which appeared in Campus Life,Jbo my 
high school juniors during the first week of school each fafelt 
seems to strike a responsive chord: "You, mean someone else feels 
this way, too?" 1 . 

The Sun Goes Down on Summer 

I come to the water one last time as the sun goes down dn summer. 
It's going; I can feel it slip away, and it leaves a cold, empty spot, 

a hole in my warm memories of endless golden days 

and dreams as, ripe as watermelons. 
I'd give the world to make the summer stay. 

The water is calm around me. 

It's a warm, silent sea of thought dyed in the rich* blues of night 

and memory. 
Why can't things just stay the way they are? 
Instead, the days rush headlong into change . 
and I feel like nothing's ever going to be the-s&me. 
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*- « Soon school will start again. And, all the things I thought I'd left 
behind will Come back, and it won't be -gentle water. Ill be 
_ swimming in— " * ^ 

. . It'll be notee a*d- people and schedules and passes'and teachers^ 
'telling everyone what to do. ■ * _ ' ' 

* One more year of homework, tests and grades. Of daily popularity 

contests and pressure^ooker competition and heaps of frustration. 

"""The first day is the worst. Not knowing who your friends are, or 
wh'at's changed Since last year. Trying to pick it up where you 
- left off. - ^ . 

Ill look real hard' for a last-year's friend to get me from one 
scrambled class to another; through halls crawling with people. 

* I wonder if I'll fit in. , 

' Football practice started last week. It started -without me. 

* I had to make' a choice and football lost. 

Two years Qn the team and it struck me— who am I dojrfg this for? 
'it's just another thing people expect you to do, so you do it. i 
School is full of those kinds of things— things that sap your freedom, 
- and keepyou fijom being yourself. 
That's what I want most, to be myself. But that's hard. 

. Here's what I dread most: when summer goes, I go with it. 
I go back to school and I change as soon as I walk throifgh those doors. 
I have to be someone everyone will like — ; Jhatea law of survival. 

What would happen if I just stayed the reafme? 

Would they turn me off? Label me "weird"?. ; 

Would I ever get another date? 

Iiseems-like^o-mu ch t o ris k . — . — — 

But growing is a risk. Change is a risk. 

And who knows, I might discover something of myself 

in the coming year. ' • • 

I might get closer to the person I am— what a discovery that would be! 

When the doors open on Monday 'morning, 111 hfcye a freshstart, 

a fresh opportunity *to find myself. 
I want to be ready. 

Steve Lawhead . . ^ 

After reading the poem a}oud, without breaking the mood, I ask 
students, to write their reactions. I tell, them the papers will be 
read only by me and should be approximately 100-150 words in 
length. If a few students can't get started, I encourage them to tell 
me how they feel on these opening days of school. What will they 
miss most about summer? These first papers often reveal whether 
or not a student feels okay about himself or herself in school— an 
Important first fact for me to know. 

Rose Trigg,,. Cheyenne Mountain Junior High School, Colorado 
Springs, Colorado 
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The Emersonian I v ,. 

Although this writing assignment is fairly traditional, 1 f\ud it 
gains new life if used after students have studied Emerson and read , 
one or two of his essays. 

. Prepare a paper (500-700 words) of an autobiographical « 
nature. ^Present yourself as an individual— a "thinking" (as 
Emerson would say) individual. Consider major moments, 
incidents, individuals, boolcs, scenes (in nature' or in human 
actions) that you consider to have shaped your thoughts or 
beliefs or that characterize" you as »the unique person you 
are. The experience may be pleasant or unpleasant; the main . ' 
requirement is that it be vivid, memorable, and basic to * 
your thinking. - t , r 

Remember that Emerson felWa "scholar" learned from 
nature, hooks, and life. What, from your experience of these 
three, has made you? You may,use one or two or all three 
of Emerson's touchstones; however, if you decide on three, 
be sure that^you chose three that can be combined into a 
thesis sentence that will introduce your paper and help you to 
achieve cqherence in the illustrative paragraphs that follo^ 

thesis sentence might go something like this: While no 
single experience has impressed me to the point that I feel my 
life has been significantly changed .by it, one (book, incident, 

individual) has left a lasting impression. That 

was _ . _. Or this: Life is full of experiences, but 

the most influential one(s) in develop ing my attitude toward 
_t was (were) (and ) ~ ^ 

Sincerity is important, but equally important artf" specific 
^ details that convey the feeling or attitude you have about a 
book, an individual, or an experience. Consider your readers to 
be intelligent, alert, discriminating people Vho want to know 
you as the kind of person you truly are. r 

Here are some ideas to consider: 

L A memorable book or short story or essay and why it is 
memorable (Thoreau's 'Where I Lived and Why I Lived 
.There"). 

2. A scene that left an impression and why you remember it 
(standing on the dock of a small town in Norway at two 
o'clocfc in ttye morning). 

3". A series of episodes that influenced your thinking (having 
to move thirteen times in ten years). Don't try to describe 
each episode in detail. Center on the single or cumulative 
effect the episodes had on you. * * 
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4. A/! experience that truly reflets the kincj of person 'you 
are (reactions you had in observing something especially 
beautiful or'horrible). . • • „ „ 

5. " An experience tjiatmade you consider the plans you have - 

for the future (working as a volunteer in sf community 
center or nursing home). - , 

Ernest Mae Seahohft, Alanjo Heights High School, San Antonio, 
Texas % • " ' ~ 
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. Asking students to keep a journal js certainly not innovative, but I 
aft pleased with the way I have adapted this assignment. I ask 
each student to divide a medium-sized notebook into a front a.nd 
s back section The front section is their section, and they make at 
least two dated entries in* it ea^h week. Diary, entries are not 
permitted unless the -event is unusually significant. This* section is 

/ a statement about them, what is important to them, what fascinates 
them. I also make suggestions for entries in' this section suggest 
tions such as these: 

1. Clip articles and react to them. * 

2. Include poems, yours or someone else's, and your comments. 

3. Record dreams and why you might have dreamed them. 

-j 47tfotef a v 0 rit e sa yingsand whyrfhey appeal to you. 

5. Paste together collages-^of the year^ of your likes, dislikes, fc 

concerns— and interpret them. 
6*. Save words to favorite songs and record your reactions. 

7. Set goals, make plans for; the future, - 

8. Add pictures of people and places and written descriptions 
s • of them from your perspective. 

9. Ask questions and speculate about answers. y 

JO. Jot down insights, advice, knowledge that makes sense 
* to you. ■ - ) 

11. Record memories* special moments, significant events. 

12. Discuss issues, fears, wants, needs. 

13. List pet peeves, traits you want in a future partner. t * 
' 14. Write your own definitions of Words. , 

I reserve the right to pick up journals on Mon.days, so entries 
must be up to date. If students want me to read and respond to a 
given entry, they place a check next to the daterotherwise, I skim 
but do not read front entries in total. I must admit, however, that I 
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read more entries' in this section of the journals than I originally 
plaii to because I find them so interesting. When students have an 
oppolpinity to write about their own special interests, ones often 
uncalled for by teachers, they sometimes show unusual perception 
and /depth* I find myself gaining new respect for my students as 
the Semester goes on. Because I have been so' impressed with some 
of their entries, I reserve a portion of the bulletin board for 
students to share entries or topics with each other. I^grade this 
seption of*the journals on effort and variety. 

[ The back section of the journal, on the other hand> is under my 
direction. It is my way of giving students more writing experience 
tnan I could possibly grade, opportunities to experiment without 
the fear of a low grade, and practice at in-class writing within a 
limited amount of time. I make assignments to be completed in the 
first fifteen to twenty minutes of class about twice a week. Often I 
have the assignment oji the board so that students can get started 
immediately. These assignments an&usualljf related to units on- 
whicH we are currently working, although occasionally I ask for a 
response to a curreht^yent— national, local, schopL For a unit on . 
character descriptioijBfor example, I might ask for a description 
of the perfect teacher /After a school assembly on science fiction> I 
might ask students to Select an area such as transportation and 
fantasize about the futuf e. At the end of each grading period, 
students choose a specific number of entries from this section for; 
me to evaluate, although I check that all assignments have been 
completed. While students are not asked to' rewrite the entries I 
have evahijftted> I expect them to read back through them and 
. react to my comnients; * ■ 

Jackie Schmitt, Castle High School, Newburgh, Indiana 

Rate&Day . . v . 

As pact of bur writing curriculum,, eighth^graders write journal 
entries. Some of my students had recently read Judy Blume's It's 
Not the End of tfte World* in which the .main 'character Karen! 
keeps a journal of sorts in v/mch she rates each day with a letter 
grade according to ^fcat happened to her on that day, I thought 
Karen's story would be a good way tonntroduce the idea <rf keeping 
a joarn^l and devised the assignment kwfftn below. In addition, 1 1 
asked student? to write »a paragraph before beginning the assfcn- 
irient in which tbey .expressed their feelings about having to doit. 

to 
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At the end of the month, they wrote a second paragraph in which 
they stated, their feelings toward having completed the task. The 
assignment itself follows. ~— — - 

Usinga spiral notebook purchased expressly for this assign- 
ment, rate the next thirty-one days, beginning on Monday. I 
Rate each day, including weekends and days op which you do 
not come to school, with a letter grade— A, B, C, D, or P— 
depending on what happened to you that day. Journal entries 
should be written before you go to bed each night in order for 
you.best to remember and to evaluate what happened that 
day. Even if you must write in pencil and in a rough form and 
copy the entry later into your journal— do it! 

Write only one entry on each page in your journal and do 
' not write on the badk of that page. Each entry must- fill at 
least two-thirds of jl page and be written in ink. Be sure to 
put the day as weH as the date on each page. m 

Specifically point "out* why you rated a particular day as 
you did. Entries" may be personal, but before passing your 
notebook in, star at. least three entries that I may read for 
grading purposes. Although entries may be as personal as you * 
wish ihern^ be, do not use profane language, which will 
automatically result iiua failing grade if I spot it. / 

Your journal wijl be graded ' accord ing'to the numberof 
entries you cdmpleted, their length>neatness, and the compo- 
sition skills you demonstrate. . ^. * 
Alfreda Wright, Kilmer Intermediate School^Vienna, Virginia 

Writing Poetry ' . .*<*•• 

Invention often rivals or. usurps information as the message in 
transactions between poet and reader, and brainstorming tech- 
niques are the basis for many, of the' activities in this section. 
Group-authored poems like Word Pool Poetry and Found Poetry 
pave the way for more personal expression. - 

Other activities related to the writing of poetry include Sound 1 
Famijliar?, page 88; Grammarwocky, page 103; Jabberjabber- 
jabber, page 110; A Vacuum Cleaner Is like an Anteater, page 
139; Character Study, page 152; ancT Simile, Metaphor, and 
Psychoanalysis, page 185.. <■ 

,TweIve Days of^Halloween 

I use this activily just before Halloween, but it can be adapted to 
other occasions. I begin by playing a record of "The Twelve Days 
of Christmas" and showing an overhead transparency. Of . course 
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an oral reading can suffice and a nicely illustrated text can be 
substituted for the transparency. We then talk about alliteration 
and repetition, noting the pattern 'of nouns and the verb endings. 
We also list together at the chalkboard some of the words 
commonly— and /not so commmonly— associated with Halloween. 
Students then write their own poems following the "Twelve Days" 
model. Here- is an excerpt from the kind of poem your students 
will produce. ^ ^ 

On the twelfth day of Halloween, 
An old. witch gave to me 

Twelve cats a-clawing, . 
Eleven^fairies floating, 
Ten goblins ghouling, 
Nine spiders spinning^ v 
Eight phantoms prowling, 
Seven skeletons shaking/ » < 

Six Draculas drooling, \ 
Five glowing ghosts, * 
< Four calling kids, 
Three mean men, 

Two big "Boo V ' \ r 

And a bagful of candy for me! . " 

Eleanor McLaughlin, George Street Junior High School, Frederic- 
ton, New Brunswick 

Word Pool Poetry 

Choose a, subject and write it on the Chalkboard— Thanksgiving, 
school, apple-picking. Students then contribute single words that 
come tQ mind as they think about the subject; try for a vjar f iety of 
vivid verbs, sparkling adjectives, definitive nouns, even adverbs. 
List these words on the board and, of course, contribute some 
yourself. Students will be amazed at how marfy words seem 
\ appropriate. I usually ask them to cbpyjlfeir finaj list into their 
-notebboks for reference the following day. * / 

Students now consider carefully th£ .class-generated ' list of 
words, looking especially for words that seem to go together as 
well as for ^ords.that provide obvious contrast. The contrasts are 
useful later on and can sometimes be turned into striking similes 
or metaphors. . 

Now students write freely about the Subject, using words from 
the board, especially ones that seem to convey their perception of 
the subject. After about ten minutes of experimentatidn, I ask 
them to select their best phrase and use it as the first line of a 
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poem. I encourage them not to state the subject in this line. The 
object, of course, is to let readers discover the subject for them- 
selves. Many poems never state the subject, yet it is clear through 
the writing. "Show, don't tell," I caution. % 

The assignment, finally, is to compose a poem of at least ten ; 
lines, and many student^ write more. The piece doesn't have to tell 
a story, but a feeling, or insight should emerge. If students look 
carefully at the word list and at their free writing, this (Joes happen. 

Inevitably someone asks about rhyme and meter— after all, that's 
poetry. My response is, " If it occurs, good; if it doesn't, don't worry. 
Instead, try to create images, word pictures, surprising but mean- 
ingful qomBinations of words, and a message of sorts." 

I allow the rest of the class period for writing and ask students 
ta complete a draft before the next class. Students share their 
drafts in small groups, asking for constructive criticism for revision. 
Revised poems are submitted on the third day for my evaluation 
and publication in a class anthology. By the way, students like to 
see their teacher's'poern, too. ' 

Joanne P. Chambers, Shenendehowa High School, Clifton Park, 
New York / - 

Raising a Little Cane in the Classroom 

.To help students understand ♦the sensory appeal of poetry, give 
each one a candy stick, wrapped in cellophane. Use assorted flavors 
and colors. Ask the student to look at it, feel it,, smell it, imagine 
what it will taste like— and to think about images and word 
pictures.. Then ask students to unwrap the camdy slowly (listen!) 
and savor its sweetness. When they've had a few minutes to taste 
and dream, ask them to write a poem about this experience. 
Here are a few lines from two of my students' poems: 

Yellow and white stripes ' Crunch, crunch, there goes 
- on a candy cane, * the wrapper. 

Taste the lemon Swirled, side by Side, 

As it disappears. - ■ ^anilla, dark red, 

mixed strawberry, pink and white. 
Lick it,, suck it, pull it slowly 
out of your mouth, 
v It's the sweetness of life. 

Florepce L. Healy, Pius XI High School, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
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•Loverly 

A story in the Minneapolis Tribune was the inspiration for this 
activity. . 

She [Mr^. Jo Culnane] wanted people to know that eighth- 
.1 graders have beautiful thoughts. So she .asked them to write 
down the things they love. . . . Mrs. Culnane asked them to 
list up to fifty things they love in this world. Then she had 
them narrow it to ten. "The result was almost like a photo of A 
each child," she said . "You could almost identify them by what * 
they wrdte." 

* 

Naturally we had to try, this, too, and here is an example of the 
results. 

The Things I Love 

Brand new puppies frolicking around, " 
The smell of baby powder, 

The perfume Helen wears almost every day, 
Going to the Y^deals knowing I probably won't get asked to dance, 

But going anyway, 
Playing with small kids when they get a big kick out*pf a 
piggyback rifle, 
. The pen names when you can write a story and no one knows 
who wrote, , 
Almost. v > 

Squimp— -8th grade 
Susan {lietz, substitute teacher, St. Peter, Minnesota 

Book Report Poe|Ks 

I like to encourage out-of-class reading and in-class sharing of this 
reading, to jaccomplish this, I ask every student to read at least 
ohe book per quarter. As the student reads, he or she keeps a note 
card tucked in the book and jots down page numbers on which 
there is especially pertinent action, particularly apt description 6f , 
character or setting— or any passage that appeals to the Student 
for whatever reason.. When the student finishes the book, heor she 
selects one of the marked passages (or a combination of 'them) and 
copies it. The next step is to capture this idea in poetry form. (The 
class has worked on images, active verbs, and descriptive writing 
prior to this assignment.) £oems are polished, edited in small 
groups, and revised. Here is an example, based on Patricia 
Dizenzo's i%oAe r < 

i 
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Feelings - „ ^ i 

Feelings of despair fell over her, * . 
Quiet and desperate, 
* - As she walked. 

The air turned still 

As before a storm , ( 

And dark fell e$rly.' 
She passed a playground. 
Swings, 

Seesavrs, \ 
A jungle gym, 

All stood still. r ' - ' •> fc 4 

Her despair was' deepened, c 
Phoebe was pregnant 

Chris Ruzicka, Backus Public School, Backus, Minnesota m 

- * 

When You Care Enough to Send the Best . 

Introduce this activity by observing that we seem to have greet- 
jng cards for every occasion— from birthdays to babies to bachelor 
degrees— and for every type of person— grandmothers, secret 
friends, bosses, nurses, new homeowners. Encourage students to 
try their hands at writing School Greeting Cards^a new product 
for a large market. Discuss some of the possibilities teachers, 
principals, superintendent, coaches, secretaries, custodians, best 
friends, the person who has the locker next to yours (or shares 
yours), people at your lunch table, "wish you were here" cards for 
someone who is sick or truant or who has moved away, special 
cards for' boyfriends and girlfriends. ; ■ . . 

We discuss simple rhyme schemes-the "roses are red, violets 
are blue" §ort of thing„and then each student designs at least one 
card with an qriginal four-line (minimum) verse. 

The activity produces, a highly creative and amusing set of 
greeting cards— and an excellent opportunity to demonstrate the 
emotional outlet that writing affords. 

Katherine W. Knighten, Burris Laboratory School, Ball State 
University, Muncie, Indiana 

Food for Thought •„ 

This assignment is very popular with middle-schoolers, and both 
slow- and regular-track kids seem to love it Reproduce on a larger 
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scale the page from a restaurant order pad shown below. JEncour- v 
ajgg students to come up with original hames/or their restaurants. 
Make several copies for each student so you will be prepared for 
the variations that follow. 





( re*+aur«nt l*<yo and aAdrts* 
supplied b<f student) 
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Instructions: You may order any food you wish, for any 
meal of the day. The only requirement is that every food you 
order must be the same color. Now, turn your monochromatic 
" meal into a poem. 

Variations: List only foods beginning with the same letter; 
list only foods you hate. Now turn these lists into poems. 

Susan Ohanian, W. K. Doyle Middle School, Troy, New York 
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Found Poetry 

Here is an exercise in locating, isolating, and ordering language. 
It's actually a reduction activity, transforming a prose piece into 
poetic form. From some already extant prose writing, students 
select words and phrases that they then put into another form: a 
poem, found among already written prose. An assortment of 
magazines and newspapers is all you need. (Students can also 
.create found poems from their own writing, from the Sears cata- 
log from a page in the dictionary^. Students choose an item that 
appeals to them, sift through the material, and pull the strongest 
words or most dramatic word combinations. They then order and 
Juxtapose these words and word combinations to make a poem. I 
give the option\of copying the words or of cutting them out and 
"pasting" a pojem. The latter option is popular because students 

Soften get involved with the visual impact of the type as well as the 
meaning carried in the phrases. . * ? t ," 

This exercise is*successful with youngsters who^are intimidated 
by poetry and those who have never attempted to write it. In a 
sense, students become instant poets. It is also an eye-opener for 
those who bel eve that poetry must rhyme. I find it a useful warm- 

- up before a unit on poetry. - . ♦ . 

r Bob Doyle, pjarish Hill High School, Chaplin, Connecticut, and 

" T. K..Cellar, Delaware Hayes HighSchool, Delaware, Ohio 

New Views of the News. 

Clip a newspaper article for each student in the class or ask each 
student to bring in several. Take care to find articles that focus on 
the unusual and that lend themselves to imaginative exploration. 
Distribute the articles or let students choose. Each student then 
writes a poem based in some way on that article. The only requirp* 
ment is that the poem be relatively short and not copy the article- 
directly. Here are two examples; the second poem is not reproduced 
in its entirety. 

• The press: • ' 
Candidate Wins on Toss of Coin 

Durant, Okla.(AP)— A toss of a coin decided the .school 
^v.board election held here this week. , " * \ 

Two candidates", incumbent John Keithly and .William 
Perkins, tied— 149.voted each. 
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So instead of going through all the^trouble of holding 
another campaign, the two candidates agreed to let the toes of 
a coin decide the issue. / * * 

To make it all proper, they held the coin toss in front of the 
^election board secretary. 

* ^ < * * 

The poem: 

Father of our country, . 

even now is called on for advice. <• 

The small silver coin 

lies on the palm; 

George stares at the ceiling. 

Groans of disappointment - 7 

and cries of joy 

rumble through the crowd. " 

The newly elected official • ' 

* steps forward, smiling. 

After all, Father knows best. - / 

£inv Smith » 

• * * * * 

The press: 

Chinese. Peasants Finding Gold in Those Ancient Hills . 

Peking (UPI)— Peasants in the rugged northwest Chinese 
province of Shansi are finding that "there's gold in them s - 
hills," and the race is on, the official Xinhua news agency said 
Monday. \s 

In a report bearing the headline "Peasant Prospectors 
Strike It Rich," the news agency said farmers in Ankang 
county sold 172 ounces of gold to the government this year, 
{ five times $s much as last year. 

, Another county produced 251 ounces, and several snjaU 
* mines in the province expect to yield 1,300 ounces, it said. 

Earlier this ; year, the government paid two "workmen a 
total of $877 for 392 ancient gold coins they had found. The 
coins weighed a total of 12.71 pounds.' 

The poem:. * . 

Rough calloused hands' «' 
shake a small boy awake. 
He shivers, 

stretches, * N 

shrugs. 

off the small warmth 
of a threadbare blanket 
to greet the cold gray dawn 
so much like yesterday's. 
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long hours^ stretched ahead . . . 



tunnels of dampness, 
suffocation, , , 

dungeons made by imprisoned dreamers 
in the hopes of finding riches 
to set them free. ^ 



I keep in mind the poetic devices that the class has studied 
when I evaluate these poems, 

Judith C. Gilbert, Yuma High School, Yuma, Colorado 



Christy Olsen 
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Audience and content govern informative writing, and the activities 
in this chapter are divided according to those two emphases. Read- 
ers other than the teacher are the focus of the first 4 group of 
assignments; research, formal and informal, is addressed by the 
second. 

Writing for Readers Other Than the Teacher 

No element in the communication process has received more 
attention recently than audience, and teachers at .every grade level 
recognize the need for students to write for eyes and ears other 
than those of the teacher. Peers and principals and parents, kinder- 
gartners and fiirst-graders and 'oldsters by two generations are 
among the audiences addressed by the activities in this section. 

Other assignments written primarily for peer readers include 
Pictures and a Thousand Words, page 122; Photo Essay, page 
123; and Magazine Board, page 181. 



The Popcorn Sale 



If the teacher fails to provide opportunities for writing that result 
in purposeful communication, students tend to find writing a 
hollow experience and remain uninvolved. Many classroom activi- 
ties, however, can be organized to include purposivo writing. Here 
is how a popcorn sale provided opportunities for meaningful 
written communication.. 

1. A elfiss discussion on how to raise money for a particular 
class project led to the decision to hold a popcorn sale. Our 
first writing task was to compose a letter to the principal 
requesting permission to hold the sale, outlining the reasons 
for the sale* and detailing how the sale would be organized. 

2. Then we needed to develop forms to be completed by class 
members with information indicating the contributipns they 
would make to the sale. . - 

31 
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3. Next we wrote up the results of .an exf>eriment conducted to 
determine the quantity of unpopped corn needed to produce a 

0 given quantity of popped corn. 

4. A report outlining materials needed and estimates of quanti- 
v ' ti§s, expenses, and proposed selling prices was next 

5. Clear and accurate records ^of expenses and receipts were 
ongoing. 

6. Advertisements, announcements, and notices to be displayed 
• in school were another major writing project. 

7. Finally, we produced a class book, The Popcorn Sale. 

8. And a creative follow-up: Look for an opportunity to discuss 
the sensory, impressions students haye of popcorn. This could 
occur shortly after students have popped corn in the classroom 
to determine quantities. Discuss sensor appeals: hearing (the" 
sound popcorn makes popping and being chewed), smell, 
touch (the way it feels in mouth and hand), taste, sight. List 
at the chalkboard words suggested by students that evoke the 
"sensory aspects-of popcorn. Ask students toprovide a sensory 
description of popcorn, b\it give them freedom to choose the 
fofrn their writing will take. For exajnple, haikti: 

The sound of popcorn 

Rattles, crackles, spits with heat 

Edible battle 

Diane Bewell, Child Guidance Clinic of Greater Winnipeg, Win- 
nipeg, Manitoba 

Generation Link 

This assignment involves students in the oral history tradition and 
provides an opportunity for them, to talk seriously with an older 
person, but I also use it to teach point of view and narration. A 
special bonus— the writing will "be read— and treasured— by an 
^ audience outside the classroom. 

Prewriting v * 

1. Read and discuss "A Christmas Memory" by Truman Capote 
or another story about family tradition. ■ 

, 2. Discuss oral storytelling and interviewing techniques. 

3. Each student selects a friend or relative at least as old as 
parents and preferably'as old as grandparents and asks that 

ERJLC ,38 
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person to tell about a memorable'Christmag or other experi- 
ence concerned with family traditions. Jhe student listens 
carefully and takes notes after the story has been told. 

Composing 

Students write the stories^hey were told as if the events had 
happened to them or as if they were there as a third person. 
Emphasize the importance of dialogue and description. 

Editing and Revising * . 

Each student reads- the original draft to a writing group and takes 
notes on their reactions. During class time students make changes 
and produce final copies. 

Publication * .* \ 

Students design covers and give their stories to the adults who 
told them. ' • 

Cynthia A». Rudrud, Tolleson Union High School, Tolleson, Arizona 
Getting to Know You 

This exercise develops interviewing and writing skills, and I try 
to use it with seVenth-graders soon after the opening of schoolf 
Since several elementary schools feed into, our junipr high, this 
assignment helpsstudents get # to know one another. 

I begin by discussing with stufleitfs what biography is and how 
it differs from autobiography. I read sample passages from,antHol- 
ogies and magazines- Then the cfass compiles questions students 
might ask if they Were to write a biography of another student. ^ 
" I assign' partners (boy £nd girl work well) and have then}, 
* interview one another for the purpose of writing a biography. I try 
to pair students who don't know one another well. I reserve about 
.twenty minutes from three or four class periods so most of the 
interviewing can be dpne in class. If more information is needed, 
students phone each othter. + 

We share the biographies in class. Sometimes I read them; 
leaving out the names, and have students try to guess whpse 
biography is being re$d. After the biographies are graded, students 
rewritfe them on ditto masters. Later, we assemble booklets so that 
each student has a copy. 

Gloria Heisler, South Kingstown Junior High School, Wakefield, 
Rhode IslanH < • 
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Middle-School Mail Call 

This ongoing classroom project helps students master correct letter 
fottns and provides a variety of experiences in writing and evalu- 
ating friendly and .business letters. • 

Decorate a large cardboard box to resemble a U. S. mailbox. 
Introduce- correct letter forms and post rnodfels of both friendly 
and business letters near the "mattbox:" , 

Each student writes a letter, Kids, it, and correctly addresses 
the folded letter, -which is then dropped into the mailbox. On 
stipulated days I appoint a letter carrier, Vho removes, the letters 
and delivers one to each.'student who has mailed orie. The receiver 
reads and evaluates content and letter form/The reader may also 
make comments to the writer— or write a letter in return— and the 
most interesting letters are often shared with th* class. 

Sometimes I use this assignment weekly; sometimes less fre- 
quently. Letters may; also be assigned as homework, as may 
responses. Only the instruction by the teacher, the delivery of the 
letters, and the sharing of comments and contents need take place 

iiyclass. * 

Lots of practice is* necessary if students are ^master, letter 
fonps/but I have also found that students write more interesting 
letters when they know their readers will be other stud^nts-rathei* 
than £ teacKer. Letters also involve descriptive*, narrative, expos- 
itory/ and persuasive writing-rail forms of writing that middle- 
school students need to begin using. ' 

Finally, here*are suggestions for letters that have proved 
successful in my classes. You and your students will, I know, come 
up with many others* * - , . * 

W-rite a letter m 

1. to your teacher, suggesting, that students be allowed to" 
celebrate "Labor. Day" each month m K 

2. to a friend, describing wh'at you saw (or how you felt or^ . 
what happened to you) on a five-milel>ike ride'^, 

* 3. from one character in a novel or sho$ story' to another, 
discussing a problem related to the Story ' V 

4. to a friend-in the East, telling about striking it rich in the 
California Gold Rush 

5. to ^Christopher Columbus, asking to sail with him to India 

6. to the Walt Disney Studios, describing a cartoon character 
you have created and want them to buy 

7. toa witch, inVitmgher^o your Halloween party, - y 
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a ■ 

8< from Big Foot, ordering a new pair of shoes ■ , 
9. to a publishing company fromRodin's statue The Thinker, 
who wants to publish a book of his thoughts . 

10. to' Smokey the Bear, congratulating him for his good 
forestry work 

11. to Jack Frost, complaining about the trouble his lafct visit 
caused 

12. to Santa Claus, asking him to visit an old person who needs 
many things 

13. from the Old Year, bragging about how he or she- handled 
x » problems during his or her term in office 

14. from a prophet, telling what will happen during the 
coming year 

15. to a space hero, asking to go along on the next mission 

16. to a parent or relative,*describing the view from a balloon 

17. to*Ben Franklin, telling him how one 61 his wise sayings 
helped you . 

18. to Cinderella's stepmother, applying for Cinderella's job 
after the wedding 

19. from the tiger in one cage to the tigers in another cage > 
. 20. from a fish, requesting the mayor to clean up lth£ lake water 

21. to a former* United States president, commenting on an 
# t action that he took duringltfs term 

22. to a scientist, asking for help on a problem you are having 
with your new invention * . 

23. from an English knight traveling on a crusade 

24. from £ leprechaun in America, telling his Irish cousin 
about the unlucky things Americans do 

25. to a museum curator, asking for an identification of a bone 
you have found - , 

26. to the manager of a department store, asking? for a 
summer job 

27. to the autho'r, telling how his or her book mi&ht have been 
improved (should have ended) v 

328. from your pet (or younger brother or sister), asking for' 
better treatment 

*29. to Peter . Pan, requesting permission to live in Never-Never 
Land ♦ 

30. to^Mr. Webster, telling of a.woTd you haxe made up to go 
-in the dictionary. . / * 

31. frpm an artist, describing a picture he or she has painted 
v 32. to your teacher, describing a perfect summer vacation 

Polly Dtmcair, Tanglewood Middle School 'Greenville, South 
Carolina 4 
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Instructive Instructions 

Either of these lively assignments illustrates the importance of 
careful sequejiicing ^nd word choice in the writing of instructions— 
and the importance of adopting a reader's point of view. 

1. Eaqh class member (teacher, too) creates a simple geometric 
design on lined piper. Then each designer writes out the 
steps that will accurately reproduce this design without 

. specialized tools on a separate sheet of paper. Assign .identical 
numbers to both efforts. Collect the drawings and set them 
aside. Now exchange written directions and supply sheets of 
lined. paper. Each student follows the writer's directions and 
attempts to reproduce the design. Later, each student checks 
his or her effort wi£h the corresponding design and discusses 
the experience as instruction giver and instruction receiveh 

2. 3$is assignment has been nicknamed Odyssey. Each Student 
"(and the 'teacher) writes^out the/specific directions .to an 1 
unstated location within the school building. (You may want 
to declare certaiii areas, such .as restrooms, off limits.) These 
directions should be written for a reader who is not familiar 
with the school; therefore, location names (west wing, main v 
office) are not permitted. Students exchange paper?, follow 
or attempt to follow the directions, and meet back in the 
classroom after «an agreed-upon number of minutes to discuss % 
their experiences. I can guarantee that this is one peer 
evaluation session in which students will have definite sug- 

. gestions for improvements. 
William Speiser, Rumson-Fair Haven School, Rutnson, New Jersey 



When You Really Mean Business 

This ten-step, 3-R approach to business letters is successful with 
junior high, senior high, and adult education students. It provides 
an opportunity for students to read analytically to cull information, 
to write in a highly structured form, and to perform arithmetic 
calculations. 

1. Bring to class the many catalogs that clutter up your mailbox, 
Each student is given a catalog and asked to select three 
items, noting page, numbers. * ' * 
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lined paper, each student completes a heading and inside 
address based on information in his or her catalog. Just 
* learning where to find this information is -a revelation to 
many. Discuss business greeting and opening sentence. 

3. Each student then completes that part of the btfdy of the 
. letter that requires catalog numbers, names of items, sizes, 
colors, and unit prices. At least one item must be a multiple 
ordeV so students use the @ sign. Each student then adds 
prices for a subtotal. 

4. Sales -tax computation brings wails. -Math in English class? 
• Yes, and correctly. 

5. Delivery or shipping charges are added. This step requires 
careful reading. Weights friay need to be computed, a 
map checked for distances, a chart read, depending upon 
the catalog. 

6. Subtotal, tax, and delivery charges are added for the final 
total. Discuss the disadvantages of mailing cash and the 
advantages of checks and money orders before determining a 
method of payment. 

7. Students add the complimentary close and the written and 
printed signature. ; 

8. Each student prepares a "cheat sheet," a sheet of lined paper 
the Hnes of which are darkened so that they are visible when 
placed under a sheet of plain white paper. Ink is best for 
darkening lines because it does not smudge. Students should 
also line margins. 

9. Give each student two pieces of unlined paper and a sheet 
of carbon paper. The student makes a "sandwich," beginning 
with a white sheet of paper and followed by the carbon, the 
cheat sheet, and the second white sheet. The student clips 
these together and copies the rough draft in' ink on the 
top sheet. - 

10. Distribute a mimeographed form showing the outlines of 
large and small business envelopes. Students address one 
envelope in block style, the. other in indented style. The 
original of the letter is folded to fit one size, the carbon to 
fit the other. 

After students have completed these ten steps, I distribute the 
following mimeographed letter. They select the information needed 
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Jo write an order letter based on the model we have just completed. 
Students enjoy tiiis assignment and some have later inquired, "Any 
new Aunt Agathas?" s - ^ 

*~ Dear Scholars, \ * 

Here you are enjoying a few days away from me while I 
am at a convention of English teachers. (Whaddya mean it 
serves me right?) That does it Just soyoti don't enjoy the sub 
too much, cull the necessary details so that you can (and do) 
compose a modified block business letter. Use ink and keep a 
carbon copy. + • 

Since this is your first exposure to this format, HI give you 
some tips. First of all, there is a lot of unnecessary information 
here. Underline or box what little is important. Secondly, you 
will be ordering three different items. Finally, all the infor- 
mation you need is somewhere in this v letter. Why am I being 
so nice to you? I guess I am a little sad afleaving you. 

It is a sad time for Aunt Agatha, too. Tom Turkey, her 
favorite pet, has gobbled his last and gone to that great banquet 
table in the sky. Although she craved the feast, the incident 
has carved a big hole in her budget. Expense has been ho 
object. The carvers, a.real cut-up group, will be m charge of ^ 
the reception. Nor haye they cut the price for her. They are 
demanding $783.19 for the day. No wonder Pilgrim's Progress, 
the catering company, gives them CUT-U1 as their ctftalog 
number. With so many elements to consider, Auntie A has 
been dithering for days. According to Uijcle Aloysius, she has 
been in a daze for years. - . 

, Dressing, you know, is terribly important for such an 
occasion. This catering outfit on 2 Big Belly Boulevard has 
turkey dressing for 89<P a bag or two for $1.60. That sure isn't 
gravy! I do believe, though, that one bag will do,. No, Scholars, 
Aunt Agatha is not the bag— the dressing (WUWU-2U) is. 

Aunt Agatha firmly believes that one should feed the mind* 
too. Hence, $|i&s asked her favorite acting group to present 
a play by herl&sorite author, Agatha Crispy. It's a "crumby" 
play about the disappearance of a mint spy. It is a rather 
gooey piece actually. The butler did it. He was^tfcteamessy 
eater that he left all sorts of telltale evidence on his waste— er, 
waist-coat— er, vest M ' • 

Just thinking of messes and pies has made her recall that 
she heeds, bibs for the grandchildren. What luck! Pilgrim's - 
has'lovely starched ones (YUKY-1) that will cover their fronts 
and ears and hair. The bibs are $1.3$ apiece and Agatha will 
want a dozen of them. 

0, Scholars, hasten. Time's a'wastin'. Sleigh service between 
here and Overfed, Massachusetts, cafi't be fast enough for this 
/ occasion. Naturally, you, will pay Pilgrim's with a money . 

order. Only residents have to pay l l A% salqs tax. Shipping is 
' 4&% of the subtotal and there is a'handling charge of $4.00. 
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' Oh, yes,-the zip there is 00000— just like the groan. Fold this 
v letter to fit a small business envelope. 

May you, too, feast until you groan W&fr pleasure. 

A happy Thanksgiving to you all, 
, ' Mrs. • : 

Georgianna G. Robbins, Hillstfbro High School, Hillsboro, Ohio 

Young Authors Write for Younger Readers 

One of the best experiences I .have had with seventh-graders was 
the writing of stories to be shared with second-graders. This 
assignment was made in December and so Christmas stories were 

^popular, but stories about other family traditions would be equally 
appropriated I stipulated that stories must be original but could be 
written as prose or poetry. We also talked about appeals to the 
senses, all'five of them. - / 

Prior to writing, students brought in favorite series from early 
childhood, and I secured stories recommended by a second-grade 
teacher, For several periods, we shared these stories, talking about 
the levei of the writing and appeals to the senses. We also examined 
the illustrations. We read "Twas the Night before Christmas." To 
illustrate how one piece of writing can be used as a pattern for , 
another,' I read aloud two takeoffs that followed Moore's form and 
rhyme scheme but changed the content. Then we began writing: 

I was amazed at the enthusiasm. Not one student complained "I 
can't think of anything to write about!" Students wrote in class 
during the first week. During the next, tljey revised and illustrated 
their stories. Straps of febric, fur, ol9 greeting card^ magazine 
cutouts, and paper of all kinds appeaf ed as students created visual 
and tactile images. These illustrations made some pf the duller 
and less successful stories fun to read, and weaker writers achieved 
a sense of accomplishment. Finished products varied widely, with 
stories about lonely children who received cuddly animals for 
Christm^, families reunited, holiday travels to grandparents, and 
jsome very original ideas like Big Foot Has Christmas, Too. / . 

A second-grade teacher read all of the stories and selected those 
most appropriate for her glass. My young authors then went to her 
room and read these stories aloud. It was, indeed, a successful 
writing experience for my students and for me. I teach in high 

jkhooi now, but I remember with fondnesfthe v joy and delight of 
this special group of seventh-graders. 
Viva Sewell, Bbrger High School; Borger, Texas ' . _ 
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. In addition to designing and completing their own children's books 
and sharing them with younger children, my junior high students ^ 
come to recognize the elements of successful children's fiction: • 
easy-to-follow plot, quick action, understandable characters, appro- 
priate language, and colorful illustrations. 
Here is a summary of how we proceed. 

Day one. Discuss children's fiction; ask students to recall some 
of their favorite stories. Each student reads four children's books," 
either from the selection in class (I get about fifty books from an 
elementary school librarian for this purpose) or from their home 
libraries. Students then complete an evaluation sheet of about ten 
questions for each book; points covered include plot, characters, 
language, illustrations. ' s 

Day two. Reading and evaluating children's books continue. The 
four evaluations are due on day three. 

Day three. Discuss what students have discovered about the 
books they read. Summarize the elements of good children's fiction. 
Collect the evaluations. Students begin writing their stories, which 
will be suitable for younger children. Drafts are to be completed 
as homework and brought to class on day four. 

Day four. Demonstrate how to use a story board to organize the 
story and its illustrations. Emphasize that the pictures are merely 
sketches of what will eventually be the illustrations. The story- 
board is only a rough draft. For example: 
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Day five. Students complete their storyboards, bringing them to 
me whsn they think they 'have them letter perfect. I encourage 
them to ask fellow students to read their work before discussing it 
with me. 

Days six, seven (eight if they need it). Students write their stories 
in book form and illustrate them in color. Allow plenty of time 
because good pictures require it. 

Day eight or nine. Discuss the information found on a' title page 
and book cover. Students Complete title pages and covers for their 
books. If necessary, books are completed as homework. They are to 
be turned in the following day. 

Day tiine or ten. Students read their books aloud, and the .class 
votes for its favorites. Authors of books selected arrange with t 
elementary teachers to share their books with younger children. A 
public library might also have a reading hour where students 
0 could share their books. ' * 

AdditioncU observations. I don't require, all students to do their 
own illustrations. They may ask another, better artist to sketch 
drawings for them to color. This tactic relieves students who hate 
to draw and encourages family and friends to participate in the 
project. Also, I don't allow alphabet books because they take too ^ 
long to illustrate and are usually boring. 

I hope this project works as well for you and your students as it 
does for us. After including it in my curriculum for several years, 
I now have parents and former students endorsing the experience. 

Jill Tammen, Hudson Middle School, Hudson, Wisconsin 

The Literary Magazine IsvAlive and Well in Old Town 

For years at our junior high school we complained that students 
never had an audience other than the teacher or the class. Finally, 
we decided to publish a literary magazine. Our magazine has been 
published for two years now and has three components: photo- 
graphs, ink drawings, and writing. 

We recruit several students to make up a basic staff. The most 
important group is the editorial staff. Here we try to interest some 
of the best academic students in the school. Editors read, evaluate, 
and criticize everything turned in to the magazine. They decide 
which items to include and which to exclude. If items need revision, 
they make valid suggestions. In addition, editors determine the 
format of the magazine. 
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We get items for the magazine from regular classroom assign- 
ments and from outside or extra work. Teachers refer students 
and their work to the magazine throughout the year. In addition, 
we help students who wish to go beyond normal school activities in 
any of the areas included in the magazine. Local artists, photog- 
raphers, and the Kodak Corporation have all been willing to hejp 
our students. 

Cakton J. Fitzgerald, J.A. Leonard Junior High School, Old 
Town, Maine 

Minimags 

In this two- week project, students work in small groups to design 
and produce a magazine for class distribution. Here is a summary 
of the work involved^ 

' 1. Enthusiastically present the idea of creating a magazine as a 
small group project. Talk about favorite magazines and share 
a few, especially ones brought in by students. 

2. Students form groups of no more than six so that each person 
will have the chance to do many jobs. 

3. Formulate with students general guidelines, for example: 
a. Everything needs to be in black and white. 

* b. Black-lead/ink that photocopies is best to use. 

c. X-rated material is a "ncttio." 

d. Careful lettering (writing/typing), use of r^Jers, etc., is 
important for an attractive magazine. * 

e. Only two weeks of class time will be given to the mmimag. 

f. All material must be created by the members of the group. 

g. Include title page and contributors page—opt for a table of 
contents and other traditional forms. 

4. Supplies of black pens, rulers, pencils, scissors, rubber cement, 
and white-out must be available. 

5. Students brainstorm within groups and make initial decisions 
about paper size, method of fqlding, binding. What will be 
the title? Will the minimag have a theme?' 

6. Groups begin to gather material: wonderful writing hidden 
in tjieir writing folders and fresh material created specifically 
for the minimag. Each group decides how to select pieces, 

V. who will proofread, who will Write/print/type the final copy. 
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7. After the groups have begun to collect material, meet with a 
representative from each group and explain a few simple 
guidelines for layout and page design. The rough copy is 
assembled by cutting out the recopied writing and art work 
and arranging them bn pages/Glue the pieces to each page 
with rubber cement. Use captions, bold letters, "tags." 

8. During the two weeks you are a resource person. Move from 
group to group, encouraging all. If you are asked to correct or 
proofread, do so, but not unless your services are requested. 

9. When the magazines are completed, reproduce enough copies 
for the class. Each group assembles its minimag and binds 
the pages with staples, three-hole punch and yarn, brads, t 
or whatever. 

10. "Minimag Day": Everybody reads! 

Patricia Colfer, I. S. 233 (magnet school), New York, New York 



Research and thq Research Paper 

Research with cash register tapes and grocery ads, research into 
the photo archives, and research through personal interviews rival 
traditional library research in this collection of activities that 
produce documented and informative writing of several varieties. 
Three activities focus on career planning based on research in the 
library and on the job. 

Collecting information through interviews is a necessary first 
step in Generation Link, page 32, a$d Getting to Know You, 
page 33. Research-based oral activities include Sophomore Sym- 
posium, page 115; Celebrities in the Classroom, page 117; And 
the Past Shall Be Present, page 120; and Window on the World, 
page 180. 

From Black Cats to Sidewalk Cracks * * 

Around Halloween I have my students compile a dictionary of 
superstitions. We collect all the superstitions they have ever heard,, 
including their meanings and origins if possible. We add to the 
collection through interviewing people and from books. Illustrations 
are the last step in producing a fascinating #nd attractive book. 

Ruth A. Mills, C. V. T. Gilbert School, North Las \?egas, Nevada 
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Dictionary of Things t^o , 

Help students to compile a Things to Do dictionary that lists youth- 
oriented facilities within the community or immediate area. This 
dictionary may include a "fun for free" section as well as businesses 
such as video arcades, skating rinks, and theaters. Students may 
provide directions for each listing, a map on which all listings are ^ 
located, expenses, business hours, phone numbers, and the like/ 
The type of information included will, of course, vary with the 
grade level of the compilers. ' >im 
Shana Turner, George E. Harris School, Las Vegas, Nevada 

Survival Research 

I use this interdisciplinary unit for an end-of-the-school-year project 
and allow three to four weeks for students to complete it. Sixth- 
graders enjoy it, but the project is easily adapted to interest junior 
high students. 

' Introduce the following hypothetical situation or another more 
appropriate to your geographical area. Students will spend three 
months, from June 1 to August 31, in an uninhabited region of 
northern Michigan. Then distribute the rules by which they will 
survive. 

1. You may go alone or with one other person. Each person 
will receive $1,000 to buy supplies. Nothing may be brought 
^free" from home. You must purchase everything you need 
for the trip. 

2. The following items are required purchases for each person: 

a. Two entire changes of clothing ' 

b. Basic first-aid equipment, including a snake-bite kit 

c. Pernio and boots ' ' # 
. -d. Water purification tablets 

e. Storage for supplies (tarpaulins, tent, or other) 

f. One large bar of soap, one 6-ounce tiroe of toothpaste, 
one toothbrush ' * *~" 

g. Sufficient food for three months (details to follow) 

3. Spend all your money because nothing can be purchased 
after you leave home. 

4. Menus must follow the 4-4 : 3-2 nutrition plan. 

a. Four servings daily of cereal or bread (One ounce -is 
considered a serving; % ounce of potato or other chips ' 
may be considered a serving.) 

b. Four servings of vegetables or fruit daily (four ouncfes - 
a serving) 
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c. Three servings daily of milk (eight ounces = one serving) 

d. Two servings daily of meat or other high protein foods 
(two ounces = one serving) 

5. Menus should allow for three days' variety. This means 
that you should plan three different breakfasts, luncKes, 
and dinners. Use one page of your report to explain your 
menu rotation. 

6. You will need to compute amounts carefully. You need, for 
example, four servings of fruit or vegetables per day. Four 
ounces = one serving, so that's 16 ounces for 90 days or 
1,440 ounces per person. If you are camping with a friend, 
that will be 2 x 1,440 or 2,880 ounces. Divide by 16 to see 
the number of pounds needed for the three^nonths* stay. 

7. Plan to bring only dried, canned, or poWderecMoods. You 
may hunt, fish, pick berries, or otherwise proviqe for some 
of your food, but be sure that what you plan to^Dtain from 
nature is indigenous to northern Michigarfland available 
during June, July, and August. „ 

8. You will need to provide proof that your plans have stayed 
within the budget of $1,000. Told 18" x 24" sheets of . 
newsprint in half crosswise,, newspaper style. Proof may be 

- a newspaper, magazine, or catalog advertisement, a box 
top, can top', register receipt, or a note signed by a parent 
verifying the price. Set up each page as shown Jbelow. 

9. You will have leisure time during your three months in the 
wilderness. Be prepared for it. 



Item 




Unit 
Cost 


Total 
Cost 


Proof^ 


toathbrush 


-2 


t\.V) 


/2.I8 


I I Toothbrush j 
J spec/*/ \ 


canned 
peaches 

#303 


<60 
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Each student completes .a survival plan for the trip, which 
includes the three-day menu and an inventory of all items to be 
taken with proof of prices. When these are completed, I evaluate 
with the class which plans represent the most complete assessment 
of needs for a three months' st#y and yet remain within the $1,000 
allowance per person. 

Margaret Hutchingson, Henry School, Chesterfield, Missouri 

For I dipped into the future, far as human eye 

could see, * . 1 

Saw the Vision of the world, and all the wonder 
that would be. 

My middle-schoolers enjoy this assignment, which combines t 
research, writing, speaking, and art work. 

Get ready for the twenty^first century! For the next several 
days, you will take a look at the future. All homework assign- 
ments are described on this sheet. You may work on them 
after you have completed in-class assignments, in study halls, 
in* your art class (when it's okay with your teacher), or at 
- home. You will be given a single grade on the completed 
folder. No section should be incomplete, or missing. Do your 

neatest, best work. The entire packet is due 

1. Design a folder from tagboard or construction paper that 
will hold all assignments. Put your name and class on the- 
front along^with a futuristic design, To* be sure that no 
papers get lost, clip, staple, or, tiythem into your folder 
before handing it in. • > 
2 Write a researched report on one of khe planets in our solar 
system, excluding Earth. Dra^gsjniay be included. Mini- 
mum length: one page. 

3. Draw an interpretation of one of the following: a futuristic, 
city, a robot, a UFO, an alien, futuristic transportation, a 
scene from another planet— or an idea of your own. 

4. Write a well-planned paragraph or poem on one of these 
topics: "Rockport in the Year 2000" or "UFO Experience. 
The UFO experience can be one that happened to you, one . 
that you read about in the paper or heard about on televisidh, 
or one someonVtold you about Include specific details. 

5 Invent a gadgetor machine that will make^life easier. You 
' may describe it in a paragraph pr through a labeled 
illustration. 

6. This is an especially important assignment. Write a well- 
organized composition that involves some serious thinking. 
Write a rough draft and then prepare a neat final copy on 
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lingd paper with margins and the proper heading! The 
final copy should be an example of the best writing you can 
do. All words must be spelled correctly, so use the dictio- 
nary. I must receive both copied— the draft and the final 
copy. Choose one 'of the following topics and think about * 
how it niay affect future life: 

robots JDSP - ' 
aliens f threats to the environment 
computers loss of freedom 
mind control ' ^ disintegrator rays or other 
% nuclea^warfare sophisticated weaponry 
• space travel interplanetary warfare 
* living in space * 
'7. Prepare a brief talk about an interesting futuristic item 
you have heard about or read about in the news: medical 
y 'research, UFff Reports, computer developments, transpor- 
tation in the future. You will be asked on to 

present your information to the class. 

8. Use this checklist to be sure yoiir folder incomplete before 

• turning it in: 

cover design an^folder 

. planet report ' \ ' m * ' ' 

: drawing J / ¥ 

• — .paragraph (Rockport in 2000 or UFO report) 

- — intfentioa(illustration or paragraph) * 4 

, — : oral presentation (not included in the folder) 

Elaine Smith* Rockport Middle School, Rockport, Massachusetts 
Pizza Pizzazz 

This*is a "juSt for fun" research project. The class investigates 
types 'of pizza, types of crust, types of cheese, pizza combinations, 
shapes of pizza, ways to divide, .ways to purchase, number of 
parlors in town (including why /they are called parlors). They 
also find out about the origm of pfizza. The data can be presented 
in a number of ways, inclu^g % 2%e.W%ofe Pizza Catalog, written,., 
on piece-of-pj^zza pages (paper cut in triangular shapes). Conclude 
the project by Walking to the neighborhood pizza parlor for 
"field research/: 

Shirl Anderson, Myrtle fate School, Las Vegas, Neyada 
Once upon a Name 

YouH need reference books that explain name derivations; for 
example, Basil Cottle's Penguin Dictionary of Surnames, Elsdon C. 
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Ski th's NewDUtionary of American Family Names, or George ft" 
~ Stewartfs\A?nencaw Names: Their Origin andtfistory. Each 
student 'studies the history of his or her njtme-given names and 
surnames when- possible*. Using these ideals, the student makes up. 
a story of how that meaning came to be. This can be written as a 
personaftaie, a myth, or other narr>tive,form. When stories are 
complete,, students make them irito books complete with illustra- 
tions and laminated covers. These make lovely gifts for parents on 
.a special occasion. J "' 
\ Jeanrie Hartmans, Paul E. Culley School, Las .Vegas, Nevada 

*• ■ • .<*"* ' 

Ready to Research 

To prepare students ^for the seemingly overwhelming task of 
writing a.research paper, I assign a single-source persuasive essay 
followed By a two-source comparison paper. These two tasks put 

, students in the library, help them refine, persuasive techniques, 
and require them to evaluate the quality of sources. After complet- 

- ing these two papers, high school juniors and seniors approach the 
research project with^sorae degree of confidence. 

Single-Source Persuasive Essay 

1. Choose an article (at least three to four pages in length) on 
a. current topic from "Newsweek, Time/ Commonweal, 

* Atlantic Monthly, or similar magazine. 

2. You must be able -to find information on the topic you << 
o select in a second source in order to complete the next 

" J * assignment in this sequence. I reconftnend finding that 
m s£oftd sourceiow. ^ 
.3. Tak<a stand on the topic discussed in the first atticleyou 
„ - chose: Develop a thesis. ■ - 
• ' * < 4. Trytojind several kinds of evidence thatwillpersuade 
readers: factLanji figures; examples, expert testimony, 
, - eyewitness acfcotfnts, logical reasoning. * 
6. Include the name of the article" and n£ne and< date of the 
* ' r . .magazine in the text of ypur paper. H % authors name is * 
given, try to include it. i . 
6. Schedule: two class periods fit the library and two §ays of . 
r in-class writing, * . 

. \ ^ 

'jttfeg. - Two-Source Comparison Paper - f 

1 Compare thTtwo sources you found. Judge which is better.; , 

* tour thesis will not deal withthe topic this.time; rather, it , 

• ^ill deal withAe quality of tfie articles. 
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2. In making your comparison, consider, these criteria: 

a. Author: position, experience, intention. 

b. Kinds of evidence used: facts and figures, examples, 
expert testimony, eyewitness accounts, logical reasoning. 

c. intended audience: note content, style, vocabulary. 

d. Organization: chronological, problem and solution, ques- 
tion and answer, others^* 

e. Format words only, photographs and illustrations, 
charts, graphs, and diagrams. 

f. Scope: How much of the topic is covered? Are both sides 
of the question considered? " 

g. Timeliness *^ • ' ' 

3. - Your paper. may be organized by similarities and differ- 
^ ences, total* impression, point by point, or some other 

scheme. ^ ^ 

4. Schedule: one class period in the library, one period of 
in-^ass reading and evaluation, two periods of in-class 
writing. ~ m % 

Carol J. Klema,^killsboro High School, Hillsboro, Wisconsin 



Out of the Archives 

Photo archives, especially those in local museums and libraries, 
provide exceljent springboards' to composition: Main Street in 
190% the laying of the cornerstone of a buijding now slated for 
demolition, a balloon ascent at the county fair. An excellent re- 
source available in paperback that gave me many ideas is Images 
of Irtfvnmtion: StULPhotography in the Social Sciences, edited by 
Jon Wagner (Beverly Hills, Calif.: Sage Publications, 1979).* ( 

Natalie, White, Albuquerque Public Schools, Albuquerque, New 
^Mexico . * *^0#**mm** 

Two Birds with One Research Paper , 

^bout fhree years ago I sought the help t)f social studies and 
science teachers with the research paper traditionally taught in 
the English class. Briefly, I teach research techniques in English 
class and the subject teachers assign or approve the topics and 
grade the final papers/ # 

Early in the school yegr, I ccmtact teachers who require term 
papers and tell them that I will use two weeks of class time to 
teach research techniques and documentation skills If they will 
assign or suggest research topics to our rriutuarstudents. With this 
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method I hfcve involved biology, physics, history, government, 
sociology, and humanities teachers. Using "real", topics from other 
classes seems tp motivate students to do a good job and to acconw 
plish more than the minimum required. 

At the end of the two-week period of class and library instruction, 
which includes the use of the card catalog and the Readers 9 Guide, 
correct documentationrnotetaking, outlining, and bibliographies, 
students submit to me a "mock" paper complete with cov^r sheet, 
coded note cards, footnoted outline, and bibliography. I use a 
twenty-five point checklist to evaluate their work. The project is 
then returned to the student who cOrrects*and revises and prepares 
the final paper to submit to the subject-matter teacher. 

An end result has been that six "teachers are grateful to obtain 
more accurate, better organized term papers. Their appreciation 
is, of course, rewarding but my primary purpose has also been 
accomplished: students recognize that skills essential for success in 
other fields are taught in English class. • J 
Anne Betardi, Hubbard High School, Hubbard,1$hio 



Writing the Human Interest News Story 

Just aftep Thanksgiving for the past few years my sophomores 
have embarked on a seven-week researth unit. Every year I have 
experimented with shorter writing projects designed to give them 
a variety of research Skills and to teach them a clear, concise style. 
On vacation this summer , I read an early edition of Ken Macrorie's 
Writing, to Be Ready and in the "Finding an Apgle" chapter noted 
the idea of a human interest news story. This fall, when a local 
repdster wrote such a story about a friend of mine who quit 
teachii^to open a restaurant, I decided to develop the assignment. 

Two wfeeks before the writing started, I assigned the interview. 
A half hour in the faculty room provided me with the names of 
twenty interesting local subjects. 1 gave a . lesson on interviewing, 
followed by a demonstration with my student teacher on what not 
to do. Students laughed but got the point. They role-played inter- 
views with one another and then went out and set up the real ones. 
«I selected some good human interest stories from various news- 
papers and ran them off for the class to analyze. They cut out 
others that interested them and we discussed those. Inductively, 
we made a list of good interviewing and writing techniques. Craig 
Wilson, the reporter who had written the restaurant storjr for The 
Saratoffian, also spoke to my class about interviewing. 
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We worked on the first drafts for a couple days, then spent a 
period in "helping circles" (another Macrorie jdea), giving sugges- 
tions for revision to each other. The next week Glen Falls' Mark 
Frost, owner and manager of The Chronicle, spoke to the class 
about writing and critiqued several student drafts. He said he 
would consider publishing one or more stories, and this sent 
students scurrying to their pens and typewriters for better revi- 
sions. During the work days that ended the unit, I conferred briefly 
with students about their papers. Two weeks after the unit began 
the revisions (some of them third and fourth versions) were 
submitted. I ran off a booklet of the stories on the copy machine, 
and we shared them. 

. Subjects for stories included a high school dropout, an art 
teacher who quit her job to take on a second adopted child, a ten- 
year-old girl who played hockey in an all-boy. league, and a* florist 
who sells natural foods to supplement his business. Many of them 
were pretty good, I think, and Mark Frost is considering them for 
publication. Craig Wilson is how critiquing the stories and return- 
ing to talk to us about them in the spring. We may work more on 
them then. 

These were the writing guidelines I asked students to follow. 

1. Use short paragraphs and short, subject-verb sentences as 
the, norm, with occasional departures from this norm for 
surprise and emphasis. 

2„ Try to get an interesting quote in ajmost every paragraph. 

3. Hook your reader with the opening lines. Example: "Was 
one of your ancestors a knight, a wealthy baron, or a pil- 
grim? Probably riot, but John Austin, a local geneologist, 
-may be able to discover who your ancestors really were." 

4. Keep the average newspaper reader in mind and try to 
interest him or her witH the uniqueness of your subject. 

5. Make sure your story is true, both to the outer facts and 
the inner spirit of your subject. - 

6. * Close your story with a surprising or memorable end. 

Courtney Walsh, Hudson Falls Senior High Schwl, Hudson Falls, * 
N^w.^fork . . : ■ ; s S' T' • 

Career Research ^ 

This research project emphasizes the importance of career plan- 
ning, introduces students to the work environment of careers in 
which they are interested, and involves them in several writing ( 
assignments, some of which will be read by readers other than the 
teacher and in settings other than the classroom. 
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I begin by "conducting a job interview with .each student, 
including application forms and resume preparation. Students* 
must convince me that the jobs they have^selected are worthy of 
on-site visits; otherwise, they will not be allowed to go. 

Next, students write business letters to employers in the fields 
in which they are interested, requesting appointments to spend a 
day oh the job observing a worker. 

In-school research follows, and students read about the history 
of the career they have chosen, about current job conditions, and 
about the future of this type of work: 

Next, each student is excused from school for one day to observe 
someone doing the job he or she has selected. Students are asked to 
put themselves in the worker's place and to prepare an oral report „ 
for the class, recounting their personal reactions during this 
"shadow" experience. . 

Students now write research reports based^on their library, 
work and on-the-job observations. " 

The project closes with friendly letters to" employers, thanking 
them for the opportunity to shadow a worker. • — 

John H Kennedy, Randolph Union High School, Randolph, Vermont 

i » — , - m 

Over the pasl few years Vestavia Hills High School has evolved a 
career research project that meets the government mandate that 
public schools teach career options and that introduces our sopho-, 
mores to academic research. 

English teachers, guidance counselor, and librarian cooperate to 
implement this six-week project, but each has separate responsibil- 
ities. The English teacher covers outlining, notetaking, and correct 
footnote and bibliographical forms and supervises the papers. The 
guidance counselor administers a preference or aptitude test and 
helps each student select a career to study based on his or her top 
three scores. The librarian teaches the use of the card catalog and 
microfiche and 'introduces the Readers' Guide and career index file. 

Students are given & week to select' subjects, complete prelim- 
inary investigations, and make provisional outlines. Two weeks 
are allowed for the actual research of materials. Students then 
turn in notecards, which the English teacher evaluates for content 
and form. 

Next, the English teacher supervises , students in organizing 
their notecards, making a permanent outline, and writing their 
papers. Students have three weeks to complete the career research 
paper. 
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This project has become one of the most valuable jferts of our 
sophomore English program. Students gain, a solid academic 
research background to rely on when they encounter more difficult 
materials later on in high school and college. They will be at 
ease in a college or public library because they hold the keys 
with which to unlock and use resources. Better yet, they don't 
have to wait for intangible future rewards, In a single semester 
they have progressed from "nowhere" to "somewhere" and success- 
fully accomplished a very difficult task. Our sophomores are proud 
of themselves when they hand in their*>career research ps^per 
complete with footnotes and bibliography. I am proud of them, too! 

Vivien Cummings, Vestavia Hills High School, Vestavia Hills, 
Alabama 



I use the assignment sheet reproduced below to define the final 
project for a technical writing unit in an advanced composition 
course. Secondary students find this a rigorous but rewarding 
assignment. I'd be happy to send samples of their work for the cost 
of reprinting and postage. Write me at Shawnee High School; the 
ZIP is 45806. 

To: Advanced Composition Students 
From: M. S. Bush 
* Re: Final Project, Technical Writing Unit . 

Objective: 

To assemble a pamphlet that offers an overview of a 
given career, a detailed description of necessary qualifi- 
cations, and an assessment of opportunities. Information 
• is to be obtained from library resea'rch/interviews, and 
a day on the job. This informative pamphlet Should be 
suitable for use by our high school guidance department v ? 
in counseling students about career choices. 

Format:.. 

Binding, cover with illustration 
Title page, abstract, table of contents 
Acknowledgements 
Sections (arrangement is up to you) 
• Interest-arousing introduction 
<< Discussion of qualifications 

1. Minimum/optimum education: levels and types of 
courses in secondary, technical school, 
junior college) college, postgraduate studies ' 
„ 2. Minimum/optimum apprenticeship training 

3. Personal qualifications 
Equipment and paraphernalia * 
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t 1 Job Description 
Interviews 

Entry level and veteran level 
Position, title, company 
■i Job description, duties 

Academic/institutional training 
On-the-job training 
Career potential 

Feedback to your library research 
Verbal and written communication skills 
Sample correspondence: letterheads, memos, 

inventory sheets, etc.. 
Closing (suggested your impression of a day on 

the job) 

Appropriate graphs, charts, photos 
Bibliography 

Requirements: 

Library research of five sources published within last 
five years 

Permissioiisliss from parents and teachers for 

' interviews^! day on the job 
Choices for interviews and letters of request - 
Interview questions 

Objectives for day on the job . > . ** 

Draft of pamphlet 
FinaJ copy of pamphlet 

Margie S. Bush, Shawnee High School, Lima, Ohio 



GO 



4 Tricks of the 
Writing Teacher's Trade 



Activities in this chapter vary widely but they share an explicit 
zest for writing anft an implicit understanding that only students 
who want to write, 'write well Tricks of the trade, writing stimuli, 
motivating devices— the term is not as important as the spirit these 
activities engender. Who can avoid speculating about the contents 
of a package that appears in every student's story, regardless of 
setting or characters? Who cah resist having a try at a class-, 
authored story in which each new sentence must begin with the 
next;letter;of the alphabet? And if Ms. Balsai takes off her shoes 
and polishes them before the class, wouldn't yc>u be willing to 
write a paper describing the process, including transitional words 
and phrases? 

No! Only the Names Have Been Changed 

This activity helps students appreciate the interdependence of 
character, plot, and setting and also generates some highly cre- 
ative story variations. Each student may write or tell a story or 
students may work together in small groups. 

Select with the class one or more characters and a setting— 
these will remain constant in everyone's story. The variation will 
be "a package/' Change the characteristics of this package for 
each student or small group and discover how the plots change as 
the package changes. Suggested packages: plain brown wragper, 
crated, outer wrapping battered and torn, holes for a living crea- 
ture, package marked "Return to sender" (Do not open; Open* with 
care; Do not open until Christmas). Other changes can have to do 
with size,56hape, method of delivery. 

The activity may be repeated, keeping two other aspects con- 
stant but changing a third. For example, cut a picture from the 
National Geographic to serve as the setting for everyone's story 
but change the age, sex, or personality of the main character for 
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each writer. Or keep the character? constant and give each stu- 
dent a picture of a different setting. / " 
Marilyn Lathrop, EllaCanavan School, Medina, Ohio 

Scrambled Paragraph 

The purpose of this exercise is to show the logic of organizing 
ideas and the importance of transitional words anciphrases. It can 
be adapted to various grade levels by varying the complexity of 
the model paragraph, which can be taken from texts, magazines, 
literature, or Student writing. Type a paragraph so that it can be 
cut into single sentences. The sentences should not be in proper 
sequence when students receive them. By identifying transitional 
devices and using logic, students are to reconstruct the paragraph 
by arranging and numbering the sentences, by rewriting the 
paragraph, or .by attaching the sentences to a prepared outline. 
The cut-and-paste outline for a paragraph migtft look something 
like this:" 

Glue topic sentence here, covering this line of type. 

I. Glue ffrst major point here; do not cover 
the Roman numeral. 

" A. Glue specific supporting statement here; do not cover 
> the letter. 

B. Repeat step A. 

II. Glue second major point here; do not cover 
the Roman numeral. 

A. Glue specific supporting statement here; do not cover 
tKe letter. 

B. Repeat step A. 

C. tlepeat step A*. 

Glue concluding sentence here so that it aligns with the topic 
sentence above. 
Barbara Huberty, Canfield High School, Canfield, Ohio 

Xenophobe, Yet, and Zigzagging 

This writing challenge is fun to meet as a class with the story 
written sentence by sentence on the board, but the results are 
equally interesting when it is tackled by small groups or by 
individual students. The only rulels that the first sentence in the 
story must begin with the letter A, and each subsequent sentence 
with the next letter of the alphabet— JB, C, and so on. I find this 
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4 activity invaluable in motivating students to use a variety of sen- 
tence beginnings, including inverted subjects^and predicates, and 
a variety of words— especially when they Teach the end of the 
k alphabet and resort to the thesaurus and the dictionary! 

Beverly Midthun, Rippleside Elementary School, Aitkin, Minnesota 

A Sound Assignment - 

Records of sound effects (an individual sound effect usually lasts 
from ten to sixty seconds) are available at local ^libraries, but you 
can also record your own onto cassette tapes— sirens, squeaking 
doors, ticking clocks, tolling bells, chirping birds, an unnerving 
scream. Play one sound effect for the class. Ask students to listen 
carefully the first time it is played and to imagine the scene that 
produced that sound. In short, students should create in their minds 
a picture, a setting,' and eventually a story. Ask them to concentrate 
on that scene and who is involved. Play the sound effect a second" 
time. Now students write the story or vignette they have imagined. 
I usually allow about thirty minutes to complete the assignment, 
but you may find students begging for more time as they begin to 
work out their ideas. 

Debbie Rub, Audubon Junior High School, Los Angeles, California 
Classroom Character 1 

( 

The appearance of the classroom character has helped to spark 
, many lackluster papers. The class invents a favorite character- 
crazy Aunt Clara or silly Uncle Slim— who does weird, wacky 
things. Last Christmas Aunt Clara decorated her dog instead of 
her tree. Students love Jo describe in detail the-exploits of such a 
character. This pimple device seems to free reluctant writers who 
claim to lack ideas. And .it's surprising how easy it is for this 
character to wander in and out of all kinds of writing assignments. 

Susan /Howard, Paxon Junior High School, Jacksonville, Florida 



Brown Bagging It , ~ * 

I use this exercise to emphasize the difference between objective 
and subjective description, but it's a suitable assignment for 
descriptive writers at almost any grade level. 
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Place in a brown bag for each student a variety, of everyday 
items: an onion,, a moth ball, a piece of sponge, a burnt piece of 
toast, a shoestring, a feather. Distribute the bags and instruct 
students -not to remove the objects from the bags or show them to 
anyone. Each student then writes a brief objective description of 
each item in his or her brown bag, a description in which the item 

is not named. To see how successful students have been, we take 

turns reading our descriptions ToTtHe "class withoutTof"course, 
opening the bags until all guesses have been made. 

In the second part of the exercise, students adopt th<* viewpoint 
of one of the objects in their bags and describe a typical day in its 
life: £ Day in the Life of an Onion, Burnt Toast Biography, Shoe- 
string Saga. 

Elizabeth Pedicord, Canton South High School; Canton, Ohio 
Grody fo the Max 

Junior high students will enjoy this disgusting activity— if you 
have the stomach, to read their vivid comparisons and accurate 
adjectives. 

Write the school menu on the board, choosing a day when you 
know from experience students will feel the lunch }s especially 
revolting. Direct students to copy the menu on the left sidd of a 
sheet of paper, allowing plenty of space between items. On the 
right side, across from each item, ask them to describe each food 
as might be done on a menu card. What is it made of? Where did it 
come from? How was it prepared? What does it look like? One 
student example: 

Hot Dogs USDA has not approved these, but you'll be sure 
to enjoy them. 100% coarse ground pig ears. 

.Mary McClintickMiller, Central Junior High School, Alexandria, 
Minnesota 

Add-a-Line Stories— with Qualifications 

We are all familiar with that perennial favorite, add-a-line Stories 
in which the teacher or a student provides the first sentence of a 
story and each student in turn adds a sentence until the story is 
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finished. I have devised several ways of making this activity serve 
more specific purposes. 

1. Encourage sentence strength and variety by directing the 
next* sentence grammatically: "In the next sentence, describe 
that character with an .adjective elauSe and a prepositional 
phrase." 

2. Draw attention to plot and climax: "Now write a sentence 
that shows Terry in conflict with the main character." 

3. Focus on mood: "Describe Sarah's feelings at this point." 

,4. Have three to five stories under way at the same time, each 
beginning with the same sentence and based on the same set 
of instructions. Compare the finished stories later and discuss 
' the effect of specific decisions on story development. 
5. Lower-ability students often learn through add-a-line stories 
to recognize the effect that a given sentence has on the direc- 
tion of a story. They can be encouraged to transfer this skill, 
noting such changes as they read other materials. 
t 6. Need a first sentence? "Mary knew as soon as she saw the 
snow falling that this would be a day she would not forget." 

Here is a variation I use in film study class. Take a scene 
from a film that jhas been shown to the class. I use The Game 
(National Film Board of Canada), the scene in which the girl 
tells the boy he is just as rotten as her friends had warned. I 
sketch the shots needed to convey that incident on the board as an 
example and to show that drawing skill is not essential to complet- 
ing the assignment. The sho$s include a closeup of the girl making 
a phone call; the girl walking through the park, medium shot; the 
boy going up the stairs, shot through bars of handrail; overhead 
shot of both meeting on the roof; closeup of girl saying, "They told 
me you would be like this";, overhead of girl walking away. Stu- 
dents then choose a different setting for the meeting between the 
boy and, girl and devise their own sequence of shots. A sheet of 
paper with six to eight "frames" is enough space. 

Post the new sequences for comparison. Most students like to 
finish the confrontation in a more decisive way. Students also tend 
to have at least one person drive to the meeting or have the couple 
talk in a car. Comparing the shots encourages discussion of plot 
resolution, visual iinpact, and many other qualities.* 

Anonymous contributor 
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Three for Composition 

1. To emphasize the importance of sequence and the use of 
' transitions, I ask students to take notes on the steRS involved 

in an activity I demonstrate for them. I have polished my 
shoes, made a pizza, and demonstrated Origami in front of 
the class. After students have, made notes, they organize their 
material into a unified paragraph or short paper. We evaluate 
these later, concentrating on linking words, transitional ideas, 
and sequencing. 

2. To encourage descriptive writing, I pass out lollipops. Stu- 
doafclick their way through while describing the sensations 
the^xperience. No biting allowed, and they have to at least 
taste the cardboard. For touch, blindfolded students stick 
their hands into anything from shaving cream to styrofoam 

. and describe the feelings with a comparison or simile. For 
smell, students sit in their kitchens or go to a bakery/research 
the aroma, and jot down their impressions. . 0 

3. During a letter-writing' unit, I ask students to write to the 
editor of the schoolpaper about a pet peeve. They must not, 
only complain but also include a reasonable solution to the 
problem. Many of these letters have been used by the editor, 
and students feel a genuine sense of accomplishment when 
their work is printed. 

Robyn J. Balsai, Salisbury High School, Allentown, Pennsylvania 

If I Could...' 

I have found that this series of three writing assignments appeals 
to junior high students and provides a framework for developing 
the basic parts of a composition: introduction, body, conclusion. In 
addition, the series can.be used as a springboard for discussion, 
about flashback techniques, correct use of tenses, and planning for 
career goals. Each assignment requires three to five class periods, 
depending upon how much time I allow, for draft, revisions, and 
evaluation. * ✓ 

The first assignment: "If I could relive one day or experience 
in my life, it would be . . " Use one or more paragraphs to 
develop each of the following points: - * 

1. Identify the day or experience.' 

2. Why was it so important to you? 

3. What would reliving it accomplish? 
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The second assignment; "If I could make one contribution 
within my lifetimer-for the benefit of humankind, it would 
be . . j" Use one or more paragraphs to develop each of the 
following points: i 
L Identify the contribution. * 

2. Why is it so important to you?^ 

3. What do you think it would accomplish? K 

The third assignment: "If I could exchange places with some- 
one else forgone day, that person would be . . Use one or 
more paragraphs to develop each of the following points: * 

1. Identify the person. < c 

2. Why is this person so important to you? 

3. What would this exchange accomplish? 

" Donald E. May, Stonybrook Junior High, Indianapolis, Indiana 



Decoding: Decor 

From a variety of magazines I cut pictures of rooms, making sure 
that no peoplfe appear in these pictures. I select a wid£>ange, from 
ultramodern chrome-and-glass living rooms to the down-hdra€ 
kitchens so prevalent in current advertising. Each student selects 
a picture and writes a paragraph about the person or persons he 
or she imagines occupying that room. 

The first time I made this assignment, I anticipated some fairly 
pedestrian responses; to my surprise, I received detailed and 
perceptive analyses of hypothetical inhabitants— from their occu- 
pations to their drinking habits and educational backgrounds. 
Students proved adept at making interesting inferences, and we 
have been able to transfer this perception to our discussions about 
literature. Students generally have a fairly easy time dealing with 
setting, but they frequently find the idea of atmosphere rather 
abstract. This writing exercise has made them more aware of the 
subtle details writers use to create atmospheres that are consistent 
with their characters and themes r Leught $dd that students .also 
enjoy the diversion of thig^assign/henfe ' 

Barbara Rose, A£poneque£Hegional High School, East Freetown, 
Massachusetts 



Designer Jeans, Rubik's Cube, and an ERA Button 

I receive interesting responses to this exercise in description-as- 
discourse. On the assignment sheet I print an illumination of the 
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black-glazed pot that shows Achilles and Ajax playing checkers 
durin£^ylull in the Trojan War, The assignment goes like thisr 

• Yo\i have visited museums before— art, music, cosWme, 
shipbuilding. Recall how the exhibits, were set up and the 
explanations that went along with them- Within the explana- 
tions, details about objects wefre often provided in order to 
give viewers clearer pictures of the purpose and significance, t 
of artifacts. , ' 

Now imagine a. future generation visiting a particular 
. museum aad stopping to look'at the exhibit labeled Late- 
4 "Twentieth Century. Choose an object that might' appear in 
that exhibit and write a paper in which you not only describe 
that object but also make clearlts significance to its timfe. 

Albert C. Debiccio, Merrimack College; North Andoyer, Massa- 
chusetts 

Reflecting on Words ' 

A recent issue of Psychology Today had a brief article on loneliness. 
It defined isolation, solitude, reserve, and anonymity and discussed 
the 'differences among them. 

During the first half of a class period, I wrote these four words 
on the board and asked each student to define them in writing. 
Students were permitted to use a dictionary since a few were 
completely unfamiliar with the words. Definitions, however, were 
to be expressed iri the student's own words. 

After I had read th/oughfthe definitions turned in, I put stu- 
dents in groups of four. E$$m person in a group was assigned one of 
the four words. As a group they were to discuss each of the words 
and its definition and to come j^p with examples to illustrate each 
word. For^example, a man in prison, according to one group, was 
"isolated" because he was purposely removed from society; What 
about a hermit? Or people in a arowded bus wfco refiise to meet 
our eyes? Or a student eating alone in a crowded cafeteria? 

After this small group discussion and the sharing of definitions, 
ideas, and examples, each student wrote a paragraph developed by 
examples on his or jier assigned word. Many: of these paragraphs 
were shared' with the clfcss and . their ideaS led to interesting 
discussions. All jn all, the writing 'generated by this assignment 
was unique and^thought-provoking. Other word clusters might 
.produce equally interesting results. > r 

pianne Robinson, Fairfield High School, Fairfield, Otiio . 
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Developing Expository Style 



Stud ents j >ften find the idea of style nebulous and confusing. In 
low£r grades they are led to believe that compositions- deal with 
t the imagination. They love to tell and write stories and are encour- 
aged to do. so. Later, however, they learn that short stories are 
acceptable primarily as entries for congests and literary magazines. 
The term stud.ents hear now is exposition, and many are baffled. 

, Teachers of composition should not expect students to make an 
easy and painless transition from writing simple narratives to " 
writing complex essays that are developed from a thesis and follow 
careful plans. We can, however, prepare students for exposition by 
assigning interesting and enjoyable exercises in style. 

Begin with the vivid description of an event; use an article from 
a current news magazine or write something yourself. Discuss this . 
material with the cfass, explaining limitations imposed by the topic 
and pointing but the clear, crisp style. Then ask students to write a 
similar description based oh a recent observation. ? 

After students have polished their descriptions, introduce exam- 
ples of a description that has been rewritten in, a variety of styles. 
I supplement my examples with ones from Raymond Queneau's 
Exercises in, Style (New roric*: New Directions, 1981). Queneau 
offers an incident that he recorded as a simple notatipn and then 
, rewrpte jn about a hundred different ways, ran^rig from dream to 
speech.. Students enjoy seeing how the sapie event can be described . 
insominy different expository styles^' ' „ 

Finally, ask students to rewrite their descriptions in ^variety of 
styles! ( 



anecdote 
memorandum 
letter, * 
lecture 
proclamation 



editorial 
commentary 
* metaphor 
journal eijtry 
maxim * 



As students experiment with style, they learn the meaning of 
exposition. They'also learn that exposition is creative. , V 



Robert H. Egolf, Williaip Allen High School, 
sylvania 



Allentown, Penn- 
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How to Stop: The Concluding Paragraph * [ 

Although these directions sound rather arbitrary when summa- 
rized, J think you will find them a help to students whfc sometimes 
struggle even more with the final paragraph than they did with 
the opening one. . 

1\ Locate the following in your, introductory paragraph: % t 
L— thetead-in ' 
T— the primary generalization: the topic 
S— -sub-assertions that provide the structure of the paper 
E— sentences that explain or clarify T or S ^ ^ ^ / 

2. Put L aside; it's not needed in the concluding paragraph 
because' its purpose was to lead/readers into the paper. 
The purpose of the conclusion is to sum up and le&d 

. readers out. » ll > / 

3. Organize the concluding paragraph according to this model: 
» SET. Note that the order is not the same as the order in 

,the introductory paragraph. In addition, try to vary sen-. 
' ' tence length, moving from long. to short sentences. This 
strategy often gives a real punch to the last paragraph. 

Here is a final formula that may help: \ ' - 

S— Express each sub-assertion as a noun or noun phrase 
• and write a predicate for that double (triple or multiple) 
~ * ■ „ ' subject • * 

E-^GJar if y, substantiate, or explain S. 
T— Write a pithy, concise restatement of the primary . 
generalization. 

, Now go back over the paragraph and make sure that all the 
' sentences are linked to one another. 

Sr. Hilda Carey, Conyen) of the Sacred Heart, New York, New 
, York m ' . - 
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.5 Revision, Review* ' 
and Evaluation , 



Although >editing, revising^and evaluation techniques are integr&l 
to a number of the writing activities ifi previous chapters, some 
teachers discussed only these processes in the activities they sub- 
mitted. These are included ttere along with several that suggest' 
ways to make reviewing an active part of the learning process. 
Teachers have always known that important learning goes on 
during review— synthesis. and generalization as well as mastery, 
and the£e activities— many of them group games— capitalize on 
*the" heightened motivation of the pretest situation. 

Houghing It 

One of the ihiinediate problems for my students is learning' to 
evaluate ayid revise their writings. They are often too insecure to 
* begin with their own rough drafts— or suffer from the once- 
wrftten^an't-be-changed syndrome. And they do not know me.well 
enough to presume to eyaluate anci revise rfty drafts. I keep an 
anonymous file of student rough drafts that^we use to learn the 
process of reyjpion. I have found that revision principles taught 
this way transfer nicely to the student's own work later on in the 
semester. ' (' o 

Stacey Sanders, Round Rock School, Round Rock, Texas 
Rather Than Grading Ev&ry* fraper 

These options to grading every paper reduce the paper load but 
expartd.thewriting experiences of students. * 

1. Provide, opportunities ^for students to read their writing to 
classmates ^n large or small group settings. 

2. Find audiences for student writing v t£tters should be sent, 
Editorials should be submitted to school or local newspapers. 
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Display student writing everywhere. Book students as guest 
authors to give readings of their work in other English classes. 
Arrange for them to go in pairs to reduce intimidation. 

3. Use journals as a place for students to explore experiences; 
later, relate them to morei formal written assignments. For 
example: 

Expository Topic: Escaping from civilization as a theme 
in literature . 

Novels: Huck Finn,, Tom Sawyer, My Side of 

* ' ' the Mountain I 

Journal Entry: . Everypne needs tinfle alone) away from 
* ' the pressures of society. How do you • 
deal with the need to be alone? Respond 
in a letter, poem, personal narrative, or 
\ otKer form you find appropriate. . 

4. Intervene in tie composing stage of student writing. It % is 
then that the comments you ordinarily write at the end of a 
finished paper can influence the product you will receive. 

5. Write with your students. Complete fhe assignments you give 
them. Among other benefits, you will discover unforeseen 
problems with assignments while there is still time to help 
students w6rk through them. ' 

6. Give the student the final choice of papers to be graded. Ask 
students to keep their work in writing folders. After they 
have written several descriptive paragraphs, for example, 

' . allow each student to choose the one that will be graded. . 
Leslie A. Kent, Longfellow Intermediate School, Falls Church, 
Virginia 

Peer Evaluation * 

Peer evaluation Works when we prepare- students for the experi- 
ence. Here is a handout I use to explain the responsibilities arid 
tactics of authors and readers working in small groups. 

* Directionsfor Small Groups - 

1. All members must bring &paper{dr£tf£) to read. 

2. All members' musfsTt so that each paper being read can be 
seen as well as heard. 

3%Decide quickly. who will read fir|t and then begin reading 
^ papers. ' 
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Directions for Authors 
1- Don't^iSologize for your writing. 
9 2. Read your draft while the others follow along; 

3. Wait silently as your group members reread your draft 

4. Begin the discussion by saying, "What I like best about my 
paper is . . " 

5. Listen to the comments of group members and accept all of 
. them, even if you don't like them or agree with them. 

6! Write down these comments and suggestions and make 
corrections on the draft * * , 

7. Ask to have anything you don't understand explained more 
clearly. v „ - 

8. Don't be too sensitive. Remember, it's your wprk that's 
being commented on— not you. When it comes right down- 

• to it, you control your writing and how you choose to 
change it. 

9. Thank your members. 

Directions for Group Members . , ' 

UListen carefully as the draft is being read and follow along 

on the written page because you may see something you 

don't hear. v ' 
2. Read the paper again silently, making no comments. 
§. After the author has said what he or she likes about the 

paper, it's your turn to make comments. Remember to be 

kind and helpful— youll be next! 

4. Start by saying what yoa liked about the way the paper 
was written (not that you hive had a similar experience). 

5. Then give helpful comments, suggestions, and corrections. • 
Try starting out with phrases like these: 

I would feel more like I was there in your writing if you 

would ... , 
I would better understand what you feel if ycajwould . . . 
Yotjr paper would be easier to read if you would . . . 

6. Go oji to the next person and repeatthe process. 

Joan Schulz, Edina High School, Edina, Minnesota 



Class Critique 

This method for revision and evaluation of writjng.encourages 
students to read critically. In the process, they discover that mis- 
takes are visible not only to teachers. It can be adapted to various 
Jevels and for longer or, shorter writing assignments. I have found 
it to be very successful in making revision lesspnerous. 
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U Each student writes a paragraph on an assigned topic for 
homework. Either the student writes the paragraph on a 
ditto master or the teacher types the paragraphs verbatim^ 
including every mistake. 
- 2. A copy of each paragraph is given to each student and a class 
period or two is spent analysing all or selected pieces. 

3. For homework, studeftts "correct" their copies of their class- 
mates' paragraphs: grammar, spelling, punctuation, Style- 
depending on what has been taught and the level of the 
students. They then evaluate each paragraph on the following 
points, using a scale of 1 to 5. 

a. . Did the writer answer the question or address the topic?* 

b. Did>the. writer use correcfrgrammar? 

c. Did the writer punctuate correctly? . 

d. Did the writer use precise and yaried words? 

' . e. Diet ttie Writer maintain the redder's interest? 

4. Each student is given all the critiques of his or her paragraph 
and asked to rewrite the paragraph>incorporating v^rtid sug- 
gestions for improvement made by classmates. 

5. The teacher evaluates the revised paragraph, using the same 
criteria andf scale, and adds a sixth point: Did the writer use 
class suggestions in revision? 

Elizabeth Williajns, Chapel Hill-Chauncy Hall School, Waltham, 
Massachusetts 

Grade the Writer, Grade the Grader - 

I critique with great care the first writing assignment in each 
eleventhr and twelfth-grade composition class and assign a letter 
grade. Each succeeding written assignment is then read and 
graded by a classmate of the writer. The grader must compliment 
the writer on one or two goo^ points about the, paper and offer 
constructive criticism about its weaknesses. The gf ader makes no 
corrections. ' \ 

The writer then revises the paper and takes it back to the grader 
for approval. Whfn approval is given, the paper is handed in, I 
then go over the essay very quickly and if the grade issued by the 
grader is fair, I concur. I reserve the right, howeyer, to be the 
final arbiter in differences of opinion, and I reserve the right to 
adjust the grade if I think the grader htfs been too generous or too 

» j * 
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harsh. As I look over the paper, I also check the grader's sugges- 
tions. Then I grade the grader. Each student gets a, grade for 
writing and a grade for grading. Each student grades a different 
writer's work each time. 

This plan allows students to see how others handle the same 
assignment. If the paper graded is superior to that of the gradety 
he or she can judge why. If it is inferior, the grader may fee^ 
encouraged by his or her own efforts. Each student has an oppor- 
tunity in the nine weeks to examine writing of different levels 
of maturity. *As a result, students take more seriously their own 
writing, \ 

Eleanor Kee, Field Kindley Memorial High School, Coffeyville, 
Kansas 

* 

The Writing: Folder: Evaluation over Time 

At the beginning of the school year, each student receives a folder. 
On the tnsfde cover is stapled an assignment sheet. Each writing 
assignment is kept in this folder and recorded on the assignment 
sheet. s 

XThe first page in the folder is a correction sheet or list of 
common errors the class has discussed. For£xample, if a number 
of students" jnispell their, there, and they're, we review these spell- 
ings in class, do some exercises or drills, and write helpful notes 
on the correction sheet in the folder. Each time a student writes a 
composition, he or she relies on this correction sheet as a last step 
in ^proofreading. After every assignment, we discuss commdn 
errors in spelling or usage and add those to the correction sheet. 

I have found that writing* folders cut down on the time I spend 
grading papers. Not every paper needs to be graded, and a final 
grade can be assigned to the folder at the end of the grading 
' period. Peer evaluation and self-evaluation techniques can be used 
. frequently. Folders also help students to be accountable for correc- 
tions and revisions. Instead of marking every error in red, I often 
y make a notation in pencil that can later be erased when the 
correction is made. When the papers are returned, students revise 
them and file the corrected papers in their folders. I can check at 
any time to see whether corrections are being made. 

The final, and I think 'the most valuable, use of the writing 
folder is to keep compositions together for self-evaluation. At the 
.Aid of tlje grading period, I ask students to reread aj| thgir writing. 
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They then answer a number of questions about their writing: What 
is your best paper? Draw a wavy line under your best passage. 
Circle several new words.you have used. What paper did you enjoy 
writing the most? What seems to be your most frequent punctuation 
error? What writing goals will you set for next quarter? Later, I 
have a conference with each student during which we discuss the 
self-evaluation, the student's writing strengths and weaknesses, 
and future writing goals. , . 

Mary M.. Harris, Winona Junior High School, Winona, Minnesota 



^ Editthe Teacher 

Because I think iyfs important for a writing teacher to write— and 
for students to mow tlfitt their writing teacher writes— I some- 
times share mj/work with my students. When t came across a 
piece of descriptive writing I had done in college, it occurred to me 
that here was a chance for my students to have a different kind of 
editing experience and to realize that the writing of teachers, too, 
needs more than one draft. I made a ditto with the passage typed 
three times. The first students were toxise as reference, $he second 
they were to edit, and the third we edited as my instiirctor had 
done. 

It worked. First, I suspect, because the kids got <a kick out of 
editing the teacher; second, because they were not emotionally 
involved with the piece of writing since it wasn't theirs; third, 
because they worked as a class; finally, because I used drafts of 
professional writing as^a follow-up. 

Here is the exercise, as I wrote it and as edited by my instructor. 



The summer air was hot and humid, and frhpi the window 
the night scene wgs a blurred mass of light and shadows. 
In .the distance the flickering red lights of a radio tower 
■ whro oilhouattc d- against scraggly grcr clouds and a p a r sclr 
scattered stars. A 5fhe grotesque outlines of the apartment 
building ^vcfc - blotted out by t h e c o vering da r kn e pa o f leafy 
freest Down below, the fluprescent lights of a garage flashed 
into viow, glpam tntron the glinty steel of 4he* parked auto* 
mobiles guarded by the v^tchman. 
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A Waring radio and the insistent ring of a distant tetepl&ne. 
reverberated agains t the stillness of the air. Hollow footsteps 
' * on the pavement ^ohoing the pasoing o f a man in the night -; 
grew louder and then abruptly ceased. No w the only oounds 
wore the oqueak of a metal chair ^s the watchman sat dovn,te 
along and oilcnt vtgH] and the wsthng of the leaves *hythmt - 
r ally bruohing against my window pane, blotting out the light * 
as they formed shapeless.black patterns. 

A*- 

Now the reasons for correction seem obvious to me^The exces- 

* sive use of adjectives ancl prepositional phrases, the passive voice, 
the almost uniformly long sentences .come up and hit me from the 
printed page. I had learned editing, 7 of course, in my journalist 
classes but that was for factual material, wasn't it? Many oimy 
students have similar problems with overwriting, but I hope at 
least a few of them won't have to wait till college to learn editing. 

Marilyn Kahl, West Covina High^School, West Covina, California 
Testing: with Tic-TacVToe 

I use this activity to help studentsvmaster the use of to, too, and 
. two, but the game can be used with there, thpir, and they're; its and 
it's; your and you're, and with many other kinds of content. There's 
no need for answers to come in sets of two or three. 

Draw tic-tac-toe grids on the chalkboard and divide thexlass 
into pairs or small teams. One player or team uses thie X; the other, 
the O^Decide which^layer or team will "begin the game. Read a 
. sentence that uses to, too, or two. The first player chooses the 
appropriate word. The correct answer gives that student the 

* opportunity to place an X or 0 in a square on the game grid. 
If the answer was incorrect, the sentence goes to'the other player 
or team. The winner is determined by the traditional rules of 
tic-tac-toe. 

Diane Ng, Helen Marie Smith School, Las Vegas, Nevada 
Bingo Review 

I often use bingo .games to review because the game can be adapted 
to any content area* for which' you can devise a list faf at least 
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twenty-five items to be put on the playing cards: authors and titles, 
literary devices witty definitions or examples, character recogni- 
tion, mythology gods and goddesses, vocabulary and definitions, 
arid many elements of grammar. * * • 

My freshmen enjoy playigg Bonus Bingo, so named because I 
give bonus points on test day for "bingos." earned on review day. (I 
keep a tally during the game.) Here is^how I use the game. For the 
sake of brevity, I've chosen to review personal pronouns. 

To .prepare for the game, fill the squares on each bingo card 
with twenty-five pronouns: I, my/mine, myself, me, we, us, you, 
your/yours, etc. I've included a sample playing card below. Since 
cards take time to make* ask students to fill their cards from a list 
of pronouns on the board. Be sure the cards are filled randomly. 
You'll also need to prepare a set of call cards that contain descrip- 
tions of each pronoun. 



I 

ft 


you 


myself 


/bhefy 


me 


them 


J* 


him 


he 


As 










• 








> 


♦ 




i 





- ?s 
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When everyone has a playing caird, distribute * a handful of 
markers to each student— cardboard squares or paper clips will 
serve. Call out a description of one of the pronouns from a call card 
chosen at^random. Students who have the corresponding pronoun 
, on their cards, cover that square— if they recognize the match. 

When a student calls "bingo," others are asked if they qualify. 
Students must make this claim before I check the cards, and each 
bingo must include the last pronoun I described. These precautions 
prevent students from cashing "in oh someone else's bingo. Of 
course, students may go ahead and cover pronouns missed earlier 
as I check the cards. We usually go. on for several bingo calls 
before clearing the/cards and beginning again. 

Patricia Bjerstedt, Lincoln High School, Gahanna, Ohio 
I Have, Who Has 

« 

I have borrowed this activity from a math teacher. It can be used_ 
Jto reinforce skills in any subject. lis greatest value lies in the fact 
tt^at although each student holds only one card, he or she must 
listen carefully and think through every problem in order to be 
able to respond at the correct time. I have used. the game success- 
fully for grammar, vocabulary, and story content reviews. 

The basic card design is shown below. For the sake of brevity, I 
have used verb forms as an illustration. Notice that the "Who has" 
question on one card is answered by the "I have" statement of the 
next card. ' 



J 



I hove 
Who has 



I have 
Who has 

t/VL jpOAt 

itcvu? 
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To make the cards, set up the design sheet shown .below. Decide K 
on the size of the deck. Beginning with the "Who J>as ,? column, 
write your first question after number L Write the answer i^ the, 
"I have" column after number 2. Write the "next question in the 
"Who has" column after number 2 and its ansWerjn the "I have" 
column after number 3. Continue in this manner until you have m 
enough^ questions for the size deck you need. The "Who has" ques- 
tion on the last line is answered in the "I have" column by number 
1. Now copy the number 1 "I have" statement and the number 1 
"Who has" statemenfonto the same card. Repeat for each card 
until* the deck is complete. 







I have.,. 

7- 
V. 


Q 

Who ha<b... 

1. MJU put 


25. \ '' • • 


z<i. ' . 

25* 



To play the game, shuffle the cards and' deal them out, one to 
each student until the deck i$ exhausted. (Two cards per student is 
sometimes more effective.) Chotfse a student to begin. That student 
reads the "I have" statement on his or her card, pauses, and reads 
the "Who has" question. The student holding the answer responds 
by reading his or her entire card in the same manner. The game 
continues until the first student answers. 

'Karen Kutiper, Alief Independent School District, Alief, Texas 

c 

Subject Kickhall - ' 

When warm weather and wiggling students make classroom in- 
struction difficult, I take students outdoors for Subject ftickball— a 
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great way to, review any sublet and to burn off excess energy. It 
can be played with one class 4r expanded by having one class 
challenge another. Prepare the list of questions in advance. 

Set up the outfield and kicking order as in any kickball game. 
The first kicker moves up to the plate, and you ask a question 
concerned with the material to be reviewed. The kicker answers 
the question. If the answer is correct, the pitcher pitches the ball, 
and the game begins. If the answer is incorrect, the next kicker is 
up. Play continues until the team makes three outs through plays 
ip the kickball game. After three outs, teams switch and the game 
goeS on, 

Patricia G. Houle, Andover Elementary School, Andover, New 
Hampshire 



r Tfeam Testing 

Students enjoy reviewing when they^are permitted to develop and 
ask subjpet-matter questions in a game-show format that pits 
student-selected, four-to-five-member teams against one another. 
As the host, be sure to set rules that ensdre a lively, orderly pace 
(time limits, penalties for poor sportsmanship). Ascending, point 
„ values from round to round add to, the excitement. When time ruhs^ 
out,, each member of the leading team earns an A or other bonus. 

After students have taken a particularly difficult objective test, 
ask them to work in teams of four or five to decide on a team 
answer to each of the questions. Youll be surprised at the learning 
that goes on. Ask students to evaluate this team process. You might 
consider permitting students to coilnt the individual or the group 
score v 

William Speisgr, Rumson-Fair Haven School, Rumson, New Jersey 
Baseball Review 

This game can be used to review almost any kind of material ft;om 
spelling to usage to literature. To begin, write at least fifty ques- 
tions covering the material to be reviewed. Go through these and 
star the most difficult. * 

Next, staple or glue the diamonds and spades (in descending 
order) from a deck of cards to a. sheet of poster board as shown 
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below. Glue a small envelope, (book card pockets work niceiy) 
belbw each card and insert several questions in each envelope. Put 
the. starred questions in the envelopes beneath the Ace, King, 
Queen, and Jack of each suit. 



,, _m ; ■ m. 

DIAMOND* 

00900'- 




nnmn-' 




foi rn i^ri m 

- Ill lil ill l°J l5J 


*' * 




/•, * ' - i 


• cm: . 

A . .. . 





Now outline a. baseball diamond on a sfifet of poster board. You 
might decorate it with pictures of tegeball players. At ea&h base 
and at home plate paste two adhe^ve-backed picture hobk^as 
Shown below. Finally, cut about twenty two-inch scfuares of red 
and black construction paper and punch a hole in each. 

To play the game, divide players into two teams— red and black. 
Place .the other half of the deck of cards, divided into hearts 
and clubs, facedown on the table. Turn up a card from the pile 
that matches the color of the teaip at bat (for example, the seven of 
hearts). Pjill a question,f rom the envelope of the corresponding red 
card on the poster (seven of diamonds). If the student at ba£ 
answers the question cprrectly, his or her team records a basermt 
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By placing a red square on thetfrst base hook'. ^All cards f rpm two 
^through ten score bas^hits. If you turn a Jack, Queen, King, or 
Ace, and the student at bat answers correctly,, the team scores a 
home run. A team remains at bat until three studenjsr strike out by ^ 
answering incorrectly- All players on base move when a student 
m scores. For example, if there is a player ort'first, a player on second, 
and a player on third, and the batter ansljeFS a one-base question 
qorrectly, all players advance one base arid the player on thinl 
comes home. If a student answers a question from the Jack throu^T 
the Ade correctly, all players on base come home, including the 
„' batjter. ' 9 . — 





, , Two sets of alternate rules change the pace of the game. In 
,gne, .teams may alternate in answering instead'of switching when 
• the team at bat has struck out three times. In tfie other, shuffle the 
hf arte and Qlubs togeth^r.^The team wh<|se cplof comes up gets 
: % the question* Teams change&t bat as the color changes. 

•Joan^l^ischmann, Perjyomen Valley High SchooU.^chwenksville,* 
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Problem*solving Day ' , ■ * 

With a firm belief that meeting the needs of the gifted improves 
the curriculum for all students, 1 organized a Problem-solving 
Day. I asked social studies, math, and science teachers to come up 
with problems' for students to solve. These .could be brain teasers 
or problehiswore directly related to subject matter. We designated 
one day as Problem-Solving Day and awarded prizes in sych areas 
as most problems solved, bestprobjem solver in each subject, mosj 
persistent problefri solver. The 1 interdisciplinary crosscurrents were 

. ' refreshing, and studenjs certainly learned the steps of problem 
solving. . % \ 

Materials such as the following .were useful: Mind Benders 

" edited by Rob Nelson and Rfcbiii Smith (Midwest Publications), 
Think Tank by Dianne Draze (Dandy Lion Publications), Scratch- 
ing the Surface of .Creative Problem Solving by Ruth B. Npller and 

1 Ernest Mauthe(DOK Publishers), and Staking Waves with Creative 
Problem Solving by Vaune Ainsworth-Laud and Norma Fletcher- 
(DOK Publishers),, 

Betty Schwermann, Chaska Middle School, Chaska, Minnesota 
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*In 1750 Lord Chesterfield wrote to his son that orthography is* 
absolutely necessary for a gentleman. "One false spelling," he 
wfirned, "may fix a ridicule upon him for the rest of his life; and I 
know a man of quality who never recovered the ridicule of having 

. spelled wholesome without the w". 

We are unlikely to convince pur students that their futures hang 
by a consonant, but we .can do much to interest them in words— . 
the power of accurate and accumulated meaning, the fascination 
'Of Word derivations—and the impact of porrect spelling. Teaching 
suggestions in this chapter encourage students to handle words m 
active ways like building word chains and playing spelling base- 
ball, in social ways like First Name/Last Name Crossword 
Puzzle, and in ways that are structured to the individual such as a 
spelling program that generates weekly wordJis^ from the stu- 
dent's own writing and from weekly dictation. 



Word Scramble Ramble Amble 

Stucfents enjoy finding words in words, and this game c$n be 
adapted to almost any level It's certain to spark a new interest in 

' words. . o 4 * * 

Write a word on the board from which students can n?ake a new 
word by moving the letters around. All letters may be used or 
some may be left over. Then give a definition orally for the word to 
be discovered. I have students write the new word on a piece v of 
paper because we play the gahie as^a. contest, but ^tudentssan 

. resbond;orally or you* can play the game as a team relajv For 
younger Students use words like team (meat, tea, eat/ mat, tam).« 
For older students try words like members (embers, sere), learn 
(near, lean, re§l), example (peel, peal, lax, ample). \ 

Sherry Wilkie, Madison School, lAs VegAs, Nevada ■ 
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GrWGame' * 

Here's a game that emphasizes vocabulary brainstorming. Write a 
word or phrase vertically on the left side of a grid. The size of the 
grid will be determined by the word' or phrase you choose. The 
word can be seasonal, as showrv below, but it does not have-to be. 
Across the* top of the grid write category labels: nouns, verbs, 
prepositions, foods, automobiles, ice-cream flavors, characters from 
literature. Students try to fill in each box with a word that begins 
with the letter on the left and-also conforms to the category label 
at the top of the column. # ^ 





noun 


bofs 
name 


TV show 


plant 


verb ; 


s 






J&JU&HU* 






■ p 


it 










r 
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ts\ 




r 




* 
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r 









The grid game-can be played b/individuals for extra creditor 
just for fun* but we usually play with teams earning, moves on a 
Chutes and Ladders board for filling the spaces correctly. Grids 
,can be put on the chalkboard, on dittos, or on an overhead projec- 
tor. 'Here a** suggestions for the school ye&, but you'll come up 
with others that have special meaning for your students* , 

September —Welcome back, school daze " ^ - 

October —Halloween, pumpkin, ghoulish ,< 

November —Thanksgiving, turkey 

December -^Hanukkah, Christmas, mistletoe. ;* 

January —New Year, resolution . 

February ■ — Valentirtfe, Washington, Lincoln 

March —Leprechaun . 
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April , — Springtime, April showers 

May —Vacation , * ^ ^ 

Hope Goffstein, Laura Dearing School,Xas Vegas, Nevada 

Dictionary Builders < 

Instead of using standard vocabulary lists, I sometime^ask stu- 
dents to create their own dictionaries. Each student chooses a book 
from his or her independent reading and selects an agreed-upon 
number of words from it. After I've checked their lists, students 
look up th^words in the dictionary and copy syllabication, defini- 
tion, and part of speech. They also write sentences using # each 
word. ' * { 

Now they are ready to make dictionaries* With the usual supply 
of fabric, wallpaper, and cardboard, we make books and c^py the 
dictionary work into them. Students copy their work onto the 
pages before binding them to avoid dismantling the books when 
mistakes are made. Many students make dictionaries in sizes and 
shapes that suggest the books from which they took tfte words, t 
have had books shaped like baseballs and haunted houses. Most 
youngsters enjoy illustrating their dictionaries, but those shy about 
drawing may cut pictures from magazines and paste them into 
their dictionaries. 

I have found that when students are allowed to pickja bopk with 
which they are comfortable, they take considerable pride in their 
work.. This project provides practice in using the dictionary, ex- 
pats vocabularies, and is a pleasant experience for those who 
etnjo^vmaking books but are not particularly strong in creative 
writing — , 

Susanna WhitbeCk, Andover Elementary School, AndoVer, New 
Hampshire <S 



The Tired Word Dictionary 

* • 

Youngsters enjoy making books. When' we are beginning creative 
waiting, we make a dictionary of "tired" words. I write an over- 
, used word on the board, and students contribute words they 'coufd 

. , use instead. For example, went in "Mike went down the road." 

* When we havejnin but of ideas, we create the "went" page for our 

r ' V 
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tired ^vord dictionary by listing the fresh, new words in alphabeti- 
cal order. A sample page is shown below. We keep these pages, 
arranged alphabetically, in a notebook and when we discover 
another tired word, we create a fresh page* In effect, we are mak- 
ing our own thesaurus. This activity helps in creative writing, but 
it also expands vocabulary. 



Went 

AXMV 



Nancy Hest, Lois Cfiaig School, North Las- Vegas, Nevada 
Homonyrti Hefper "st \ 

Some youngsters have difficulty using and spelling homonyms 
.correctly, but almost all of them enjoy collecting and considering 
them. So I came up vfcith the idea of a homonym dictionaFy. I pass 
out unlined/threehole\ notebook paper and use brads to. hold the 
booklets together. Students design covers for their dictionaries 
appropriate to the contents and to their own personalities. I explain 
that the dictionaries must be brought 'to class daily, for the next 
few weeks because they will be used daily. j .* 
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Every day when students come into my room they find oh the 
chalkboard that day's set of homonyms, for example, great and 
grate. TheSe are the words that they enter into their booklets that 
day, providing an interesting sentence and illustration for each. 
' Dictionaries are available for verifying meanings about which stu- 
.d^nts are uncertain. I have noticed that many students are curious 
to see what each day's homonyms will be ariH look for them almost 
imriisdistely as they ent$r the rdom. They especially enjoy rela- 
tively^unfamiliar pairs. Of course they know plum but many do not 
know plumty done is familiar but dun will send them to the 
dictionary. 

Besides enjoying tjie challenge of compiling interesting entries 
for each homonym, students are creating a personal resource for 
tricky words. 1 encourage them to take care with the spelling and 
punctuation by making the booklets a project that we share with a 
local grade schoot. When the semester is over, students make a 
trip to the grade school and personally deliver their homonym 
helpers. Youftg children, I explain, need a resource that is accu- 
rate as well as interesting. 

Judy Cromett, Lewiston High School, Lewiston, Minnesota 
Pronunciation Propaedeutic 

Each student needs a dictionary; paperbacks will do if they are 
written for general, not classroom, use and include hard-to-spell, 
specialized, and relatively obscure. Words. Before class, prepare a 
long list of haiKi-to-spell (unphonetic) words that students are not 
likely to know. Seventh-graders, for example, will be stumped with 
imbroglio, ptarmigan, uvula, boudoir, lieu, hara-kiri, and ungulate. 

Students sit with' dictionaries before them and must be silent 
'unless called on. Write one Word from the list on th6 boarck All 
students look up the word, study the pronunciation.symbols, pnd 
then raise their hands to take turns trying for perfect pronuncia- 
tion. One turn is allowed per student, all others meanwhile listening 
carefully (they do, too!) until a "winner" is declared. Write the 
name of the winner on the board. Henceforth, not-yet-winners are 
givea first try at words to be pronounced,' and the name of each 
new winner i3 acijjed to the Hst. Students enjoy thii game and you 
will discover it's a good way to learn who needs help with reading 
skills, dictionary mastery, social listening, an^ risk-taking. • . 

Susan L. Rump, Thetford Academy, Thetford, Vermont * v 
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Guide Words Were Made fo Be Used * " ' 

Students so often, ignore the time-saving guide word's in the di^ 
tionary. Here is an activity that helps them understand how to use 
them. You'll need tongue depressors, index cards, and a dictionary.' 
Write pairs of guide words*on three or four depressors. Then usfe 
the index cards to ipake a set of a dozen or so words that can be 
sorted according to the guide words and'later alphabetized. If you 
code the answers on the^ack of the cards, the exercise is self- 
correeting. For example: 



(blame - blaze) (blflz.er - bMnK ) (blinKer - bTooj ) 



blank 




bleach" 




* birp 










blanKet 




bleed 




b hater 










blast 




blimp 


\ 


blocKade 



Diane Ng, Helen M^rie Smith School, Las Vegas, Nevada 



Diacritical Diagnoses . t 

* * * * i 

Many students have genuine difficulty decoding diacritical marks. 
I have fourttrthfe nonthreatening activity toM)e a help to many. 
You need several dictionaries, preferably a class set; with a pro- 
nunciation key that is easy to interpret, v 

Begin by reviewing the use of the pronunciation key, giving 
.examples of w&f ds that cont^n the sound? represented by the 
• diacritical marks. Introduce the*activity by writing a sentence on 
the chalkboard, spelling the words according to the pronunciation 
key given in the dictionary the class is using. Now ask each student 
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to write a sentence, spelling each word in the manner of the 
pronunciation key. Students should write the words first with only 
the help of the key; then they may check them against the indi- 
vidual entries in the dictionary. , 

After students have worked out their sentences, they copy them 
neatly on strips of paper. Sometimes I make a quiz game from the 
sentence? by numbering them and posting them on the bulletin 
board. Students try to transcribe each sentence, this time spelling 
all words correctly. Sometimes I ask each student in turn to hold 
up a sentence anci call for volunteers to read it correctly. 

Students seem to have^fun working out ttyfe pronunciation of 
words they may not have known prior to decoding their classmates' 
sentences, and they discover that dictionanes really are useful 
tools. Perhaps^he Jbiggest benefit is that the^fear of mispronounc- 
ing words is reduced as students learn to make accurate diacritical 
diagnoses. 

Kim S. McLaughlin, St, Austin's Grade School, Minneapolis, 
Minnesota fc S 



Hyperbole—More Fun Than a Barrel of Barracudas 

I use this assignment during a unit on humor, but it can also be 
used in word study or cr/ative writing .units. The worksheet I 
distribute is reproduced below. 

Hyperbole is a deliberate exaggeration used as a figure of 
speech. You are surely quite skilled in its use already. As you 
carry a ten-pound bag of potatoes from.the car to the kitchen, 
you complain, "This sack weighs a ton!" As yoju carry a 
much-wanted and heavy stereo set from the car to your bed- 
room, you insist, "It's as light as a*feather! M 

Hyperbole never attempts to deceive; it is meant to startle, 
to emphasize, or to amuse. Many examples of hyperbole, like 
the two above, have been used so often that they are trite. 

Complete each of the fallowing statements with a trite," 
hyperbolic phrase-^usually the first phrase that comes to- * 
ihind. 

1. I'm so tired I could sleep for l 



2. You're two hours late! I've b.een waiting > 

3. You see-7-ypu broke your arm. I've told you 

not to wear those sandals with the flapping soles^ 

4. I'll love you till the seas , \ . 

5. He's such a rotten Ifeot he couldn't hit the 
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Now do something you've probably never done before. Think 
carefully about each of those tive examples of hyperbole. What 
does each mean? Imagine being so. tired that you actually 
need years of sleep! The first time these phrases wefre used • 
they were powerful and perhaps amusing, but overuse has 
left them threadbare and thin. If you want to startle your m 
readers, you must seek new examples of hyperbole that will 
shake them from head to foot with amazement Not "I'm so 
tired I could sleep for years (or a century)" but 'J'm so tired I 4 
could sleep at *jet airport during the Christmas holidays!" or 
"I'm so tired I could sleep at the handle of a jackhammer!" 

Try it. Create original hyperbolic phrases and use them in 
sentences to describe each- of the following: 

1. an extremely hungry person' „ 

2. a very fast runner 

3. someone who is a hundred and four years old 

4. a person promising unending love to another person 

5. someone digging. ditch6s*in the sun when the temperature 
registers 104 degrees f 

Lanifriemey, Stevens Point High School, Stevens Point, Wisconsin 

Have You H^ard This One? . 

Familiar phrases aren't always, familiar to everyone. My students 
enjoy this activity, and each of us usually acquires a new "familiar" 
phrase or two. 

. Match the phrases-ontheJeftwithihegaefinitio n sL on the rig ht. 

1. no skin off my nose* a. to establish friendly 

, relations 

2. to break the ice * , , • b> to give something greater 

importance than is 
justified 

3. in seven thiieaven- c. of no concern to' me 
4* in hot waterl^] * d. leaving no impression 

• 5. to hit the nail on the head e. having great pleasure 
* * 6. in one ear and'out the other ' f. to approach or treat a^ 

* delicate subject without 
giving offense / 
7. touch and go g. uncertain or risky 

*J 8. to skate on thin ice h. to annoy 

- 9. to mak^ a mountain out of i. in trouble 
. t a molehill ' < 

10. to get someone's goat j. to s^y or do the right thing 
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Now try your hand at writing a definition for each of these 
"familiar" phrases* # 

1. at sixes and sevens 

2. to fall between two stools 

Can you contribute a "familiar" phrase— or more than one? 
Mary Ann Goodrich, Ralston High School, Ralston, Nebraska ^ 

Forget-Me-Nots « ✓ 

Most students rely on associative learning almost unconsciously, 
matching a humorous or surprising image with an idea to be' 
remembered, devising mnemonic aids with rhymes or letter pat-\ 
tefns, and so on. Why not encourage students to share these study' 
aids and to devise others together in class? Here are a few ideas 
from our classes to get you started. 

1. For memorizing the names of the continents: My Aunt Arc- 
tica went on a safari in Africa. Lost in the jungle, she wsnt 
North (America) and South (America). Finally she found a 
rope, (Europe), gave a Tarzan ye\]^^siaiaiaiai(L u and blazed 
a trail (Australia) home. 

2. Problem: spelling February correctly. It's cold in Fe6ruary— 
brr/rr! * r " 

3. Problem: doubling letters in^acc^T^toeTThink of a mother 
hen large enough to accommodate all Her baby thicks; she 
needs all the letters she can get. , ^ 

4. Problem iX mythology: distinguishing t between oreads,^ 
nymphs of the mountain^, and dryads, nymphs of the forests. r 
Picture an Oreo cookie on top of a mountain for the first md 
clothes drying in the forestfor the second. 

5. Problem: lie, ri$e, and sit are intransitive and do not take 
objects. Lay, raise, and set are transitive and cto take objects. 
How to keep them categorized? intransitive lie, rise; and sit 
have i for the main*vowel. . ^ 

6. This year the Future Teachers' Association at our high school* 
made BIONIC buttons for teachers to wear during^ National 
Education Week. BIONIC: Believe It-Or Not I Care! 

Edna Ellison and Martha. Franklin, Clinton High School,. Clinton, 
South Carolina - * ^ 
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Concentration: Direction of Attention to a Single Object 



Compile a vocabulary list appropriate to the level of your students, 
especially one that is related to a unit of work underway. If your 
list is long enough, you can have several games of Concentration 
underway pt the same time. "' 

Divide the class into groups of three or four students and divide 
£he vocabulary list equally among groups. Give each group two 
3" cards for each vocabulary word it has. On one card a 
member of the group neatly writes a vocabulary word. On another, 
a member neatly copies the pronunciation respelling and the defi- 
nition of that word. 

When all groups are finished, collect and shuffle the cards. Place* 
them facedown on the table in rows and columns as for Concen- 
tration. Each student in turn picks up two cards, hoping to make a 
match between word and definition. The dictionary can resolve 
disputes. If the cards match, the student keeps both cards but 
must first use the word correctly in a sentence. If the cards do pot 
match, the student returns them to their original positions on the 
table. The winner is the student with the most cards. 
Linda Gregg, William E. Ferron School, Las Vegas, Nevada 



Sound/Familiar? 

After a few practice sessions with the thesaurus, I ask my eighth- 
graders to choose a familiar nursery rhyme and to rewrite it, 
substituting as many advanced-level words from the thesaurus as 
.they cat) for familiar 1 W.ords and phrases in the rhyme. Old King 
Cole, for example, became "a jocund senile personage." Students 
copy their np/ version of the rhyme op drawing paper and illus- 
trate or decorate it. = 

This activity is successful with small groups or as an individual 
assignment. It's fun to see what everyone does with the same 
rhyme, but itValso fun to put together a collection; The New 
Mother Goose. " - J \ ' ' 

Patricia A. Craghan, Wall Intermediate School, Wall, New Jersey 



£H*bla Ueted Espaiiol? 

This activity helps students to become aware of the many Spanish 
.wotds used in English. Students may complete it individually or' 
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in small groups. If there are students who are studying Spanish or 
who are native speakers, ask them to serve as group leaders. 

You Jcnow(r^Qre Spanish than you think you do. Try matching 
these. -4 ) • 



. 1. mosquito 
. 2^jnatador 



. 3. suave . 

. 4. simpatico 
. 5. poncho 
. 6. macfteU^ 

. 7. cucaracha 
.8. guerilla, 



a. bullfighter 

b. great enthusiasm, ~ 
enjoyment 

c! fighter-of underground » 
group 

d. understanding, responsive 

e. first ? best, most important 

f. person of Central or South 
American descent ' 

g. fast game, like handball 

h. space fot dining or recrea- 
tion next to the .house & 

i. cloaklike garment slipped 
over tKe head 

j. section inhabited mostly 
. by Spanish speakers 
k. devoted fan 

1, broad, heavy knife used as 
tool and weapon 
m. snjall fly that bites 
n. Caribbean music 
o» white American 
p. foreigner, especially' 
, American i 
q. cof$teshop- 
r. group that rules after 
' f a-revolution 

s. Avocado mashed with 

tomato, onion, spices > 
t. smooth, sophisticated 
u. hemp plant ' ,* 
v. cockroach ^ 
w. man's shirt with four 
pdckets, worn outside 
trousers 
x. source of great profit or 
'wealth 

Ruth D> Hern, Curundujunioj High School,, Panama 



9. guacamole 

__ 10. Anglo ' ' 

_ 11. jai alai 
— 12. junta 

_ 13. salsa • 

_14.gysto 

l_ 1:5. rNiimeroJJno 

_ 16^ aficionado 

.\ * • 

_jjL7. bonanza 

_ 18. guayabera «• 



. 19. cafeteria 

. 20. nparijuana 
. 21. patio 
. 22. barrio 
.23. Latino 



. 24. Qhicano 



J 
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The Pirst^Name/La3*t Name Crossword Puzzle - 

This assignment asks each gtt&ent to develop an "empty" puzzle, 
an answer key, and clues for a crossword puzzle based on his or 
her name. Ask stu'dents to follow these five steps. Caution: Use 
pencils! - 

1. Make a blank puzzle (probably no larger than 20 by 20 
squares). Write your first name, beginning in the upper 
left-hand square; darken the next blank square and write 
your last name. From your name, "build words much as you 
* would do playing Scrabble. Terms related, to a given sub- 
- ject, accepted abbreviations, common-words are best. c Syn- 
onyms, antonyms, and homonyms are a!so,good ideas since 
you will need to write definition clues later on. Avoid 
farfetched and overly specialized words. Bq sure to darken 
a square at the end of each word as you enter it. Wheiryour * 
j puzzle is completed,, you have the beginning of the ^tnsw$r 
i key. It will resemble the example below. S ^ 
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2. ^umbering can be.a headache if you're not careful Begin-. 
.* ning across the first row, number each square in whfch a 

word begins, regardless of whether the Word goes across or 
' down.. Move to the, next row arid continue numbering an 
. sequence. Now your answer key is complete and Will look 

'lil^e this: 0 ' "< . 
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3. Now number and darken corresponding squares on a blank 
puzzle. Like this: < 
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4. Finally, devise a clue for each word in your jiuzzle. Tor 
example: " 
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Across / ^ 

L name of a ferrate character in The Mercfiant of Venice , 
. 7. two-syllable sirname, beginning with H 
' 13. division in historic or geologic time 

14/process by which a plant or animal takes in and uses food 

16. four-wheeled vehides for transporting 

18. to look after - . 

Down * > 
1. objects of precious metals and gems worn for personal - 
adornment , ^ 
< 2. same as 13 across ' ' • 

3. narratives about historic or legendary figures and events m 

4. to supply with nerves , 

5. to curse 

" 6. 'preposition * v 

7. tb'strikeablow 

' 8. aquatic mammal , 4 " * 

St. singular of dice * < 

5. Now you're ready to exchange a puzzle blank and clue sheet 
with another student. v ' 

David Potter, Frisbee Schools Kittery, Maine 

Living Words 4 ' 

This activity, guaranteed to alleviate the vocabulary blues, is a 
Vnce-a-semesfer idea, but it generates true enthusiasm for at least 
one list of vocabulary words. I can assure you these words will 
always beTemembered. - 

1 ask students to pick a. word to "become" and to clear this 
word with me in advance. On a designated day, they come to. 
class in costume* dressed as the word they selected. Students may 
use makeup, cosjlumes, props— whatever. One student arrived in 
toga and sandats,- bearing a bowl, of fruit* to. become the word 
bacchanalian, Another selected the word pudgy and waddled to 
class stuffed with'pillows. 

On presentation day each student introduces his or her word 
"chara'de-style," as classmates try t6 guess the word. Be sure to 
snap some.of those living words for the school yearbook or news- 
paper or for your bulletin board. As a student poses, he or she 
should hold a sign with, the vocabulary word printed on it. 

A vocabulary activity that can be used on a regular basis is 
to grant extra credit tp students who bring in examples of ttie 
weekly vocabulary words found in other contexts. I distribute a 
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list of the words to be covered during the next several weeks and 
challenge stydents to find them in any printed'source— magazines, 
newspapers, texts,. billboards— -even tea bags. They turn in jheir 
"finds 1 ' with sources, copying down and underlining.each word as . 
it is used* in the out-of-school context, Each "firtd" adds a point 
.to the student's vocabulary quiz,score. Points c$h also be; used in 
a class contest. ' ■ » 

I use> this method throughout the semester so that students 
# become*aware of how' frequently the words they study in^ class 
appear in other contexts. You'll find weaker quiz students really' 
digging the. vocabulary words out of popular magazines and 
"redeeming" thejn. One boy wanted to^tape Howard CoseH's 
"Monday Night FooJbalV convinced that Cosell uses "all those 
words, man.". - * ' 

. Catherine L. Challener, Willistonr Northampton School, Easthamp- 
ton, Massachusetts • , * 

Word of ihs Week . . - 

A section of my bulletin board looks'like this: ~ • ^ 



rmswti t'$ vokd is 



b&fuddle (V) I. to aull the, 

■ sense of # * 
' £. confuse, perplex 
The t\a?*> wa* be toadied by iht . * 
.teachers ^difficult directions. < 

befuddled, befu'ddlifu), bejaddlement 



Cart \jou utt 
this vleefc's 
word in Ol 

sentence'? 



1, On Monday wediscuss the word and its' derivatives. 

2. During the week'we use the word in class in various situatiqns 
and students insert original sentences using the word or its 
derivatives in the envelope, 
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3. On Friday we share their sentences and nominate "Word-of- ' 
tK&Week Winners." Selected sentences can also be used in a 
dictation exercise. 
Kathleen Pszenny, Ralph B. O'Maley School, Gloucester, Mass- 
> achUsetts. . • 



Links A 

This activity has impraved the word analysis and etymological 
skills of my ninth-graders. We have christened it "Links" because 
one w<yd is linked to the next by a common prefix; root, or, when 
necessary, suffix. 

k pile of iihlined paper about 4" x^lf' is kept in the classroom, 
and I begin the chain by printing a word on one of these sheets and 
displaying it high on the wall, yp near the ceiling. The following 
day, a student is responsible for providing a new word that contains 
either the prefix or the root usedMh my word. The student is also 
responsible for an analysis of the new word, including dividing the 
word into its basic parts and giving the. meaning bf each, giving 
the definition of tlje word, and ysing it in. a sentence. That word 
then becomes the second link in the word chain. The following day 
a'new^word is linked to the second, and so the chain begins to 
rfesemble the one shown below. 
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Since two classes work on this project, students have the oppor- 
tunity to observe and discuss two new words each day. Artistic 
students may decorate the chainJif they wish. . 

Mary-Sue Gardetto, Ankeney Junior High School, Beavercreek, 
Ohio* * % 



Vocabulary fciists from Literature 
» 

Here is a handy method of generating vocabulary lists that I 
learned from a student teacher several ye^rs ago. It saves timeyt 
'allows you to m deal with words in the context of the 'literature 
students are reading; and it ensures that you Have found words at 
an appropriate and useful level. 

* Wheit you assign a story or novel, hand out a 3" x 5" card to 
each student. A§k each student to find five words in that story or 
novel with which he or she is unfamiliar, jotting down on the card 
, the word, the page on Which it is found, and a definition that fits 
the context Set a due date. • v 

When the cards come in, make a composite list of twem^or so 
words. I use the post commonly mentioned words,and others that 
I think students should know. Type out these words, their page 
references, and their definitions, Mimeograph and distribute the 
list to the class. Since I make vocabulary tests cumulative, students 
need \o keep these sheets throughout the semester. 

Suzanne Kirkp^trick, Kirkwood High School, Kirkwood, Missouri 



Once upon a Spelling List 

Put yotir weekly spelling or vocabulary list to new use. Divide 
the class into sipall groups and ask each group to rewrite a 
children's story-"Cinderella," "Snow White," "The Three Bears"- 
Jncorporating the words (usually twenty-five in my classes) from 
the week's list. I generally assign no more than three students to a 
group; otherwise th* work tends to fall on one student and the» 
noise level climbsr'This activity is also fun to do orally with the 
, class as a whole and a scribe at the chalkboard. little Red Riding 
m Hood might not recognize her own grandmother, but the class has 
a good tirrtfc and etery word on the list gets used. ^ 

bianne Robinson, Fairfield Senior High School, Fairfield, Ohio 
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Spill and Spell, Revised / 

This spelling game is appropriate for any grade level and works 
well near the end of a class period or when you want to w^rk with 
an individual or small group. ^ - 

Appoint a secretary to write at the chalkboard. Using Spill and 
Spell cubes, "spill" one letter Jtfid have the secretary write it on 
the board. Students giv^any word that contains that letter. "Spill" 
a second letter and have it recorded on the board; students now 
provide a different. word, one that contains both letters. "Spill" a 
third letter, and give a third word containing all three letters. 
Continue- in this manner until the class is stumped. High school 
classes are doing a good job when they come up with a word using 
Ifiore than eight~"spilled" letters." 

The only rule is that once a word has been said, it may not be 
repeated. This stipulation keeps students from yelling out words 
without heing called upon since their word has then been used and 
may not be used again. 

Just for th^record, and because Lthinkyoull need to know, the 
word ^per-Aa/^/ra^^isiic-expi-aK-cioctora contains the following 
letters: * 



a-3 * 


f-1 


. 1-3 


tr-S 


c-2 


e-i ' 


o-2' 


t-l 


d-1 


i-7 


P-2 


/u-2 


e-2 ' 


k-1 


r-2 • ' 


x-1 
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• Marti Swanson, Grant Community High School,. Fox Lake, Illinois 

Blue Boofcs and Pens: An Individualized Spelling Program 

Each week, usually on Mondayj^iv'e each student a blue book With 
ten words written in it. I have taken the words from the student's 
•own writing during the previous week and from a paragraph that* 
I dictated: I choose this weekly paragraph for its interest level and 
because it offers a variety of spelling challenges. The dictation 
emphasizes listening skills as well as spelling and handwriting. 

During the.week students, study their ownjists and write an 
interesting complete sentence for each word. I give a small prize 
each week to the student who has written the most interesting, 
thoughtful, or amusing sentences. The use of the word from the 
spelling list must, of course, be correct, and I also' ask for correct 
capitalization and punctuation. 

Near the end of the Week students pair off with previously 
Assigned partners, exchange blue books, and quiz each other. I try 
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to keep pairs relatively equal so students have no difficulty reading 
each,other's lists. 

. This, spelling program combine^ penmanship^ sentence writing, 

creative thinking, pe er interaction, and chal lenging individualized 

word lisEsTor each ^tudent. Best ofall, it costs no more than a set of 

blue' books. . * , 

* 

Rosalys 6. Wilson, Dedham Junior High School, Dedham, Mass-* 
achusetts 



Spelling: for Lower- Ability Students 



I was not pleased with the results of spelling tests taken by my 
lower-ability juniors and seniors. Simply put, these students had 
been doing the same thing for years and were retaining virtually 
nothing from the weekly quizzes. I tried the following system, and I 
believe students are experiencing increased .success. The weekly 
schedule goes something like this. 

On Tuesday, students take a pretest of twenty words Jrom a list 
that I gave them at the beginning of the semester. Students who 
score 100 percent do not take the posttest, which is given oh 
Thursday. A 

On Wednesday, students complete an activity that uses the words 
from the spelling list Some of the activities that I assign and that 
are met with acceptable degrees of enthusiasm follow. 



1 
2 




6. 
7. 

8. 



. Write a story or paragraph that-ases the .words from the 
spelling list. 

. Improve a paragraph or story that I have prepared in 
advance by substituting words from the spelling list for 
. words in the story. 

Complete a crossword puzzle, ci&ptogram, or other word 1 
puzzle that incorporates words from the spelling list. 

y Scrabble usingVords from the spelling list. The teanv 
ith the highest score doesn't have to take the posttest. 
four sentences fusing each word that was missed on, 
Extra points are given for unusually creative' 
nces. i ' // „ 

a paragraph that incorporates all of 



from dictator 
words. 

spellirj^ words "buried" in a story or list of 
"The Hand Estate is one of tjje richest 
ntry^Thifl sentence has the word Andes buried , 



Wri 
the 

Discov 
sehtepp 
in the 
in.it 

Work in small gntadk to create a word puzzle that uses the 



spelling words,^ 
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i 

While this system may not be highly innovative^ I have found 
that it works and that the various exercises may be adjusted to the 
"mood" of the week/ * " 

Pat Culver, Ralston High School, Ralston, Nebraska 

Tfce .Old Ball Park " % " 

$ * ' • f 

Divide 'the class into two teams and sketch a baseball diamond 
on the chalkboard. If space "allows, students may wfclk bases you 
establish in the .classroom. Choose an ares^or a theme from which 
words must ,come: foodf, automobiles, f cience words, words that 
describe people. Uippires with dictionaries are essential and may 
also serve as scorekeepers. It's also a good idea to keep a list on 
the chalkboard of the words spelled correctly so that repetition 
is. avoided and students have an opportunity to see words that 
are unfamiliar.^ 

To reach first b&e, a player must correctly pronounce the word 
he^r she has in mind. Spelling the word advances the player to 
second and using the word in a sentence moves a player to third: A 
home run is achieved *by saying, spelling, and using the word 
. correctly and by providing an acceptable definition. Outs, of course, 
are recorded when a student attempts and fails one of the four 
tasks. A word that puts a player out may be used by another pjayer. 

The game can be adapted to review spelling and vocabulary 
lists previously studied, to master word Ust^frofn a^hared hovel, 
or to sftidy any special list of worate. In this variation, the teacher 
or a student "pitches" a wdrd to each player in turn, who must 
spe\\ the word Qorrectly, define it, and use it in a sentence. Failure 
on any point is an out. 

Pat Bolduc, Belmont High School, Belmont, tiew Hampshire 

Occasionally Embarrassing Occurrence . 
* ■* • 

Distribute a list often, twenty-five, a hundred commonly misspelled 

words: cemetery, occurrence, embarrassing, occasion, permissible. 

You can devise your own, but many grammar handbooks and 

spelling workbooks contain such lists. Give no hint that all words 
, are correctly spelled; merely ask students to^ciijcle" the words that 
' are misspelled. You and they will be surprised at the results. And 

those circles tell students whiqh words they need to study. 

Anonymous contributor, Urband, Illinois 
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Grammar as process and the student as natural grammarian are 
the common thread that runs through these activities— from the 
ability of young people to punctuate conversation recorded in the 
school lunch room and to assign part-of-speech labels to nonsense 
words to student-authored individualized grammar texts. Perhaps 
Moving Forward by Looking Backmakes thfe point most clearly; 
- in this activity Car>ol Burak of Bethel, Connecticut, suggests 
collecting writing 'from first- through fifth-graders to share witfy 
high ^tfiool students., The exercise helps then* to perceive in 
concrete and dramatic ways their own growth m language. They 
are astonished to discover, for example, that verbals are not the 
demonic invention of English teachers but structures used even by 
first-graders. Five # -Minute Grammar Course, page 188, ^another 
student-centered, individualized approach to the study of grammar. 



Punctuation: Prelude and Finale * - 

Lure, unsuspecting students into studying punctuation by asking 
them, to create pictures using only punctuation marks cut from 
construction paper. On an 8%" x 11" sheet of construction paper 
students paste cutouts of punctuation marks of ftny size to make a 
pattern or design; person, place, or tRing. Over the semesters 
/ students have turned out some very clever punctuation -pictures: a 
Model T Ford, a pirate, Popeye, Snoopy, a^girl with pigtails, 
Mickey Mouse, the flag, a flower garden*. 

I've* successfully used this assignment as a contest during an 
open house for parents, asking them to vote to determine the*, 
. winning punctuation picture. At least three things were accom- 
plished: my room was decorated; I was spared the difficult task of 
choosing a winner; parents had a pleasant memory of the English 
classroom and a topicto talk about with their sons^and daughters. 
To enliven punctuation review, ask the class to % collaborate in 
. the writing of a story. Students then tape the story with punc- 
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tuation sound effects a la Victor Borge. You'll hear some highly 
imaginative sounds for periods, commas, exclamation points, 
dashes, apostrophes and so forth— and students won't overlook a' 
single opportunity to punctuate. 

Virginia McCormick, Allen High School, Allentown, Pennsylvania 



A Few of My Favorite Things t 

Middle-schoolers enjoy this worksheet, and it brings up more 
.punctuation and capitalization sna^s than at first" seem apparent. 

/ Here is an opportunity to apply some of what you know 
about punctuation, capitalization, and spelling. Indicate your 
personal favorite in each. category and write a Sentence about 
each of your choices. Use the f ii*st item as an example. 
1. car Buick - , ^ * 

Our family hopes that Dad w\ll trade in our old car on a 
new £uick. 

27. shopping mall 

28. musical group r 



2. department stoire 

3. restaurant. 

4. athlete 

5. beverage 
. 6. cereal 

7. newspaper 

8. season 

9. jeans 
10. movie 

\\ televisipn program 

12. musical instrument 

13. city 

14. short story 

15. anirrfal ^ 

16. sandwich 

17. television family 

18. pen 

19. vegetable 

20. game > 

21. cookie 

22. author 

23. chewing gum 

24. shampoo 

25. flower* . 



29. candy bar 

30. ice cream 

31. holiday 

32. school suttf&t . 

33. magazine 

34. poem 

*35. sneakers ♦ 

36. cheese • 

37. son£ 

38. color . 

39. theme amusement park 

40. movi^star 
.41. Muppet - 

42. comic strip 

43. state 

44. singer ' 

45. bird 

46. month 

47. television personality 

48. snack food 

49. childhood toy 

50. college team 



26. baseball team 
Judith K% Smith, Largo Middl^School, Largo, Florida 
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Dialogue Duo - 

To review punctuation, especially the use of quotation marks, send 
students out to record the dialogue of a peer group for *five 
'minutes—in the lunch room, at a club meeting, at a sports event, 
at work. Late*, students transcribe their tapes, punctuating the 
dialogue correctly. Ask for in-class editing with a 'peer before you 
collect the papers. / • 
Linda Jensen, Ralston High School, Ralston, Nebraska 

Picture Talk \ ^ 

Pictures of, people cut frpjn magazines can spark ideas when 
students write character sketches and simple ^narratives. Here is a* 
warm-up exercise tfyat provides an opportunity for punctuation 
review. Ask each student to bring to dass at least one picture of a 
persotf cut -from a magazine. Assign partners and ask each pair to 
"join" pictures by creating dialogue. Each student speaks for the 
picture he or.she supplied. Stucjents.trans.cribe this dialogue, using 
correct punctuation. Encourage 'partners to Vopk together to 
achieve the best possible job of punctuation; ■ 

Kay Cornells, Grissom High School, Huntsville, Alabama 



Punctuation Review 

* • * * • 

After reviewing^ punctuajkion marks with which the 'class is 
familiar, have students apply ^them in the following practical but 
amusing 1 way. , y 

Arrange tire class in groups of four, and' ask each student to 
write the opening line or two of an^niorm^l narrative. Then give 
each sttAJent a. cartf on which /you * have vfritterv^giant-sized 
punctuation mark. Include its name ta avoid confusion between . 
commas and apostrophes, ditto marks and quotation marks. \ 

Every three or four minutes fisk a student to call out the 
punctuation mark he or she is holding. At that point everyone adds 
a sentence to his or her narrative that requires that mark. Members 
o( the group may bel^each other when necessary. 

From time to time ask one person in- each group to moyejm to 
the next^group. Make these changes 'fun by asking students to 
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OiovS fojr unusual reasons: the longest hair in the group, the longest 
middle finger, the shirt with th6 most colors. 

The next day review the.punctuation in the narratives by calling 
out a punctuation ' mark and joking several students' to give - 
examples. These stories may have some logical gaps, but you wjll 
have achieved a fast-paced punctuation review to which students 
respond with enthusiasm. - , \ 1 - « * 

Irene Payan, NegaurfeeHigh School, Negaunee, Michigan, r 

♦ • 

Mark My Words; Punctuation Paragraph ' ^ * 

This little exercise'produces lively discussion.' Try using it at the 
beginning of a punctuation unit and again at the eftd. 

• . Rewrite" 1 the following paragragh, punctuating it in a _ 
meaningful way— if you can! . * #V 

f have a notebook. Full of them. I will give. You, another? 
Onte, the vtfbrd. Temper, what! A baffling word. That is, you 
muA admit it, the Lord. Tempers, the wind to a shorn (lamb) 
he softens. The wind, n'est-ce pas; but to temper means to 
harden, does it? Not when^you harden. Steel your idiom! §ays 
>* (that) you, temper it? • 

~ • Now! do you? Have a little more respect for; punctuation 
(marks)? > u • 

,-Joarf Nordenstrom, iSTorth Branch High School^North Branchy 
Minnesota 

Punctuate with the Fankjjus 

Type.in the form of a ntnntfered list a passage from a sjory or article 
your students will HkeTSread.vOmit capitals and all marks of punc- 
tuation and .break the sentences at random. That is, do not typera 
complete sentence after each number. Students identify complete 
Sentences arid insert needed capitals and punctuation marks. 

.1 correlate this exercise^vith the kind of literature my students 
are studying. If, for example, we are studying folklore, I might 
base the exercise on a Paul Bunyan tale. For a short* story unit, 
you might use a passage from another story by an author included 
in that unit j*r perhaps a page from a Jetter by or a biography 
about that author! * ■ 

Linda Morgan, Fairmont Senior High SchooX^Fairmont, West 
Virginia * * * 
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Plus Fours 

I use the following game when my students $re learning the parts 
of speech. It also helps them learn how to expand sentences. 

Label four paper bags or other containers: noun, verb, adjective, 
and adverb. Give each youngster four slips 6f paper on which to 
write a noun, a verb, an ad^ctive, and an adverb. Place each slip 
in the correct bag. 

. Divide the class into teams. A player from each team picks one 
word from each bag ancl attempts to contruct a complete sentence 
'that uses the four words. The sentence is written on the chalkbpard. 
The next player from each'team chooses four more words and tries 
\to add .them to the sentence. The expanded sentence must make 
sense, although there is some latitude for. whimsy and humor. Foe 
each cqrrect addition a. player makes, the team^earns orte point. 
Unused, words are set aside. 

When the class has run out of words, the game is over and the 
points for each team are totaled. If you like and if there are several * 
words in the discard pile, run a final double-point round. A player 
fc from each (earn, in turn has an opportunity to. draw one of the 
discarded words and add It to the team's sentence. If the addition 
makes s§jise r the team scores two points.- 0 

Judith Fields, Elbert B. Edwards School, Las Vegas, Nevada 



Grata marwocky * 1 

Hand out copies of Lewis Carroll's "Jabberwocky" and ask students 
to underline the nonsense words. Discuss how to figure out the 
part of speech for a nonsense word— noun signals, complements 
after*Jinking verbs/ and so oh. Write the first stanza on the chalk- 
board and ask students to* suggest substitute words th^t serve the 
same function as' the nonsense words. They'll soon see the many 
possibilities for'creating entirely original poems. 

*Ask ea^fc student (or pair of students) to rewrite the poem, 
stanza by stanza, substituting new and exciting words for the non- 
sense words. I ask students , to illustrate at least one stanza, and 
I've never seeri more fabulpus creatures than those turned in with 
this project. * 

Elizabeth Tulin-Shapiro, Fox Lane Middle School, Bedford, 
New York " / * 
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Grammar in Spite of Themselves 

§ * , * 

Here are a few gimmicks that help me wfth the teaching of 
grammar. , 

Adjectives. Give students a word like snow, house* or Kings Island 
(an amusement park in Ohio), and have them see ho\v many 
descriptive words they can list within a given time. Share some of 
the listS and comment on words that are particularly apt or fresh 
and on those that may not be adjectives. 

Common and proper nouns. Ask students to list as inany common 
and proper noun pairs as they can in a given* tim§. Brand names 
and products work nicely. Students may not list a word more than 
onpe. See, who c$t make the longest list. . * s ' * 

Prepositions. (1) List prepositions on the chalkboard and ask 
students in turn to add a word or words to make a prepositional 
phrase. Encourage them to be creative with .their phrases. (2) Have 
students cut out a newspaper article and circle the prepositional 
phrases. (3) Ask students to writ^ a sentence that contains a, 
•prepositional phrase, to underline the phrase, and to draw a picture 
that illustrates, that phrase. Colored pencils^ or ipagic markers 
inspire students to write livelier sentences. ^ # * » 

Direct objects. (1) Ask each student on one side of the room to 
make up a noun subject and an action verb. Have each student on 
the other side write down a noun. Go ba£R and forth between the 
^groups with a student 'from one side saymg.his or -tier subject and 
verb and a student from the' other side adding his or her noun. Some 
combinations do not make sense and some are humorous. We 
discuss ones that don't work and really aren't direct objects. ' 
Students enjoy this exercise and after the first round tend to come up 
with more humorous and creative words. (2) Place two dhairs jn 
front of the classroom and position a wastecan between them. The 
wastecan signifies a transitive verb. Place a purse in the chair to 
the right of the class and sit in the first chair* saying, "I bought a 
purse." Vary the illustrations—use a variety of objects— to show 
that the subject and predicate are not the same as with predicate 
nominatives." . • * » 

Predicate nominatives. Place two chairs in front of the classroom' 
and position, a wastecanjfetween them. Thp wastecan signifies a 
verb of being. Ask a student to sit in the .chair to the left of the 
class and say, "I am a student," moving to the chair on the right as 
tie or she makes that statement. Move a book from the left tp the 
jight chair, saying, "This is a book." Demonstrate with other 
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objects. The point is made that predicate nominatives are the s^me 
as their subjects. * „ 

FlorenceC. Craig, Indian Riffle Junior ftigh School, Kettering, Ohio 

« C Vr 

Sentence Combining 

Sentence-combining exercises encourage students .to breate nibre 
interesting and complex sentences a^d to practice a variety of 
sentence Stetictures. Such exercises can be made to do double duty, 

•however, if you develop base sentences for whatever literary— or 
others-topic you are teaching. I use the worksheet shown belotv 
witjk eleventh-graders, but the technique can be adapted to lower 

-levels. I find that Stt^derfts learn the ai^thoi: information readily 
and may even retain it longer, perhaps because they read and 
write the information/Several times. 

The following sentences contain biographical information 

-abput Edith Wharton, the author of Ethan Fr&me. Combine 

the groups of base sentences- into more complex sentences. , 

* 

1. Edith Wharton was born Edith Newbold Jones. 

2. Edith Wharton was born on January 24, 1862/ 
} 3. Edith Wharton was born in New Yprk Cify. 

i "4. From the beginning of* her life she was immersed in \ 
society. 

5. The society was nojed for its manners. 

6. The society was noted for its snobbishness. 

7. The society was noted for its cultural emptiness. . , 

. ' 8. Edith reacted. v / 
9. Her reactions were against society. * 
10. Her reactions were in many of her novels. 
' 11. Her novels portrayed society's weaknesses. 

12. Edith did not attend'school. 

13. Edith received a good education. 

• , 14. Her education came through efforts. I 

15. The efforts were of tutors aitf governesses. 

16. Edith married Edward Wharton. 

17. Edith married in April of 1885. " % 

18. Edith married when she was twenty-three. _ 

19. Edward Wharton was of Boston. 

20. Edith had a nervous breakdown. 
. 2L The breakdown was mild. 

22. The breakdown came after the publishing of her first book. 
, 23. . Her first book was The Decoration of Houses. 
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24. The first years of marriage were happy.* 

25. Events began to cloud their marriage. 

26. The marriage lasted twenty-eight years. . 

27. Edward and Edith were divorced in 1913. * ■ 

28. Edith's first significant novel was The Volley ofDe&ision. 

29. The novel was set in eighteenth-century Italy. 

30. The novel's characters seemed to be puppets. 

31. The puppets moved in jerks. 

32. The jerks were at evfery tug of the string. 

33. Ethan Frvme was published iti book form in 1911. 

34. Ethan Frame was serialized in 1911, v * 

35. The serialization' was in Scribner's Magazine. 

36. The serialization was from August to October. 

37. Popular response was enthusiastic. • 

38. Critics and reviewers praised the structure. 

39. The structure wa§ finely crafted. - - 

40. Crjtics and reviewers praised the vision of New England 
country life. ^ * . 

41. The vision was bleak. 

42. The vision Was naturalistic. ^ - » 

43. Mrs. Wharton died in 1937. 

44. Mrs. Wharton died froin an Apoplectic stroke. 

45. Her death interrupted her work. , 

46. Her work was on her last book. ^ 
Al f . Her last book was The Buccaneers. * 

James Olson, Osseo Senior High Scho&J, OssSo, Minnesota 
Moving Forward by Looking Back 

I collect writings from firs,t- through fifth-graders to Share with 
my ninth- and tenth-graders. Not only is reading these together a 
•great deal of fun, but it helps my students perceive in concrete and 
dramatic ways their own growth in language. 

After we have shared a series of these writings, I select a few of 
the papers and ask the class to discuss obvious errors. Sometimes 
we label parts of-speech and sentence parts. This exercise always 
' astonishes high school students who discover, for example, that 
verbals are not an exotic torture created by English tethers but 
rather structures used even by first-graders* A sentence beginning 
with "there are" can also initiate an interesting discus&iqji. 

At this point a number of other possibilities exist, depending on 
the grammar and writing principles you wish to emphasize. 

Carol Burak, Bethel High School, Bethel, Connecticut 
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IGT: Individualized Grammar Tex£ 

4 

That every native speaker of English is essentially an "English 
grammar" is the cornerstone on which I am builSing a course in 
grammar. Explaining that the purpose of Basic Grammar is 
largely to explore the grammar students already "know" and apply 
naturally, and to identify their vacations and deviations from the 
Standard Language so that they may align their written language 
with the norm, I propose that studen ts write their own textbooks. We 
call them IGTs, student-authored, individualized grammar texts. 

Students write about sixteen paragraphs out of class that I 
correct meticulously. Lest they feel overwhelmed, I repeatedly 
assert my confidence in their essential competence as "English 
grammars*" Students revise each paragraph for reeyaluation; and 
they may rewrite paragraphs and, write additional papers. Using 
these paragraphs, written twice weekly, for source material, each 
student puts together a grammar text immediately and intimately 
related to his. or her, particular grammar and usage heeds. As* 
standard grammar texts present rules, so students cite rules 

. pertaining to specific problems that appear in their jvriting— the 
significant difference being that they concern themselves only with 
their own mistakes and illustrate the "wrong" and "right" (or 
"better") with sentences taken from their own writing— examples 
of sentences found to be ineffective/incorrect and demonstrations of 
how to improve/correct them. In utilizing— in effect dignifying— 
their own expressions, their motivation to modify or change 
nonstandard usage patterns is reinforced. 

A second advantage of this technique is that compiling materials 

. for their own textbook holds student interest more directjy and 
over a longer period of tjme. Yet another support for the practi- 
cality of the IGT is the fac^that all students do pat make identical 
mistakes in grammar. The ,IGT is protean in nature; it changes 
shape to "fit" each student. It expands with supplementary drills 
and tests only when a student's weaknesses do not diminish; as 
grammar strengthens, fewer entries are required. While not the 
method, the'IGT underscores the student's efforts to be as unflawed 

* a "grammar" as he or she wishes to be. 

Jeanne Howes, Atlantic High School, Delray Beach, Florida 
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Outdoors with Gerunds, Infinitives, Participles, 
and Prepositional Phrases 

This outdoor adventure illustrates for students the prevalence of 
verbals in everyday writing and reinforces their understanding of 
verbals. It also provides an opportunity for descriptive writing 
and encourages students to use their powers pf observation. Not to 
be overlooked, it gets the English class out of the classroom for a 
change. The worksheet below is the basis for this outdoor adventure. 

Rules: Do stay on the paths. ' , 

Do avoid getting unnecessarily dirty. 

Do behave as basic common sense woulti dictate. 
# Do as I ask the first time I ask. 

Do work individually. 

When you hear the whistle, do return to our starting 
/— * point within five minutes. 

- Directions: Rea3 through the following list of activities. Choose 
four. By the end of this experience, you must submit the four ; 
completed activities to me. 

1. Using,participles. Sitting very quietly, listen to the sounds 
around you. List ten nouns that name ten different sounds. 

• After each noun, write & descriptive sentence using a par- 1 ' 
ticipial phrase to clarify the sound you heard. Example: 
The wind, whittling through the tunnel, sounds, lonely. 

2. Using gerunds. Look around you. What activitiesdo you sefe? 
Using gerunds to name each activity, write ten sentences 

t elling about ten activities you are witnessing. Example: 

Having sat in the wild, open spaces during class will rrfag- 
nify my sense of imprisonment when I return to school. 

3. Using infinitives. Relying on the outdoor environment to 
'stimulate your thinking, write ten sentences tising infini- 
tives. These sentences may invplve your personal reactions 
and emotions concerning this experience as well as the 
environment itself. Example: To feel the wind blbw across 
my face is exhilarating. . 

*4. Using prepositions. Identify three objects that you can see f 
AonL your chosen site. Write the name of each object and 
list under it five prepositional phrases that describe it ' 
Example:* bird's nest— above my head, in the tree, On a 
• , forked branch, near the trunk, without & current occupant. 
5. Cinquain. Follow the directions precisely, planning each 
word to fit the five-step pattern shown below. Stejs two 
through five refer back to the topic named jn step one, a 
topic that should be inspired by your surroundings. 

(1) A noun \ 

(2) Two past participles . 
fit) Three present pafticiples 

(4) A particip/ial phrase (/ , 7 * 
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(5) The first noun or a synonym or general term that 
suggests that noun 

Leaves 

Withered, faded , 
Clinging, shivering, hesitating 
Tumbling to the ground ' 
Leaves. 

. Diamante. This form is sipiilar to cinquain; however, the 
content must show transition, growth, or change as it 
progresses through seven steps. 

(1) Noun (Now skip to step 7.) — • 

(2) Two.adjectives describing the noun 
(3) Three present participles 
(4) A sentence or participial phrase relating to the change 
from step 1 to step 7. 
(5) Three present participles 

(6) Two adjectives describing the noun in step 7 
(7) Noun (the opposite of the noun in step 1 or a 
noun. that indicates growth or change from the 
first noun)' 

Students . 
Carefree, curious 
Investigating, analyzing, challenging 
Taking a headlong plunge into time." 
• Formulating, coping, answering 
Careworn, curiotfs 
Teachers 

. Haiku. This verse form is^three lines long and does not ^ 
rhyme. Haiku is based on the number of syllables in each 
line. It is an ~„excellerif~exampte of precise ^igmgelise. 
Try to condense a thing, its essence or feeling, its sore, into 
the following pattern. 

(1) A five-syllable line , 

(2) A seven-syllable line 

(3) A five-syllable line 



\ 



1 2 3 4 5 

Soft wings fluttering 

1 2 3 4 5 6 7 

Bright colors flying through air 

1.2 3 4 5 

" Lovely butterfly. 



8. Write a detailed description of your setting or of yourself 
in this setting— your thoughts, feelings, reactions. Use a 
minimum of 5 gerunds, 5 infinitives, 5. participles or 
participial phrases, and 10 prepositional phrases* 

9. Design your own response to this outdoor environment 
using verbals and prepositional phrases jn some way. 

Robin Jackson, Mahomet-Seymour Junior High School, Mahomet, 
Illinois 
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When you introduce talking activities into your classroom, you 
introduce an equally important communication skill— listening. 
Four of the activities here have as their end products informed 
and structured presentations. Others challenge students to speak 
up in more informal ways— nonstop talking, Relying the facts, 
"selling" a book, and celebrity interviews. 

Listening skills, of courseware a part of many activities in other 
chapters. Papers based on interviews, for example, require students 
to listen carefully and critically; basic to peer evaluation of writing 
is attentive, tolerant listening from both author and evaluators. Of 
special interest to teachers who wish to Emphasize listening skills 
are Dialogue Duo, page 101; A Sound Assignment, page 57; and 
I Have, Who Has, page 73. 

Assignments that have as a major end product an oral presen- 
tation of one sort oif another are scattered throughout the book, but 
they appear most frequently in the chapter Talking and Writing 
about Literature. 



Jabberjabberjabber . ' 

I find these three exercises useful in creative dramatics, but I 
.suspect they'd prove fun in almost any Eriglishjjjass at almost any 
grade level. . % 

Hold up an object; everyone must talk about it nonstop and 
simultaneously. After several seconds, replace it immediately with 
.another— and the talk goes on. Only one rule: Students may not 
stop talking about the object before them.^ 

Divide the class into groups of four to six and sit in Small circles. 
Announce^ topic. Person A in each circle begins to talk to the 
others nonstop on the topic When* you give a signal, person B 
immediately begins talking. When each member of the circle has 
had a turii, announce a new topic and repeat the activity. Again, 
only one rule: Don't stop talking. Suggested topics: corners, little 
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things, big things, buildings, butterflies, dirty socks, grandma's 
house, Jello. • * 

Jeff McLaughlin, Intermediate Unit 13 School, East Petersburg, 
Pennsylvania 

* Believe It or Not ' . j 

You'll need a copy of Ripley's Believe It or Not (several are better) 
and a pile of slips of paper. Ask students to find interesting facts 
in Ripley's and copy them onto slips,of paper Jf you have £ dispos- 
able copy, they can cut out the facts and tape theta on^p ^paper. 
These slips are then put into 3 box. Occasionally students should 
make up a "fact" of their own, write it on a slfp of paper, and put it 
in the sanrte box. *■ '« x ' 

L'ater, each student draws a "fact" from the box and tries to 
convince the rest of tfce class Jhat it is true or fictional. All options 
ase open— a student majr try to convince the class that a true fact 
is true — or false— or that a false "fact" is felse-r-or true. Students 
may want to keep a tally on whether they think the "facts" were 
true or fictional. • - % • ♦ 

During the follow-up discussion encourage students to analyze 
' their reactions to presentations. Why were they persuaded? What 
techniques were convincing? What techniques failed to influence? 
What persuasive techniques were not tr ied tffat might haye-Wtirked? _ 

This is an excellent introductory activity for persuasive speaking 
and can be used with students from k wide agp range. 

Jana Cummings, Independence Public Schools, Independence, 
Missouri * 

t 9 

« « * 

Book Sellers , " . 

This speaking* and listening activity, has' ended the book report 
doldrums in my junior high classroom. The assignment I use fe 
reproduced below. ■* . , t 

Each of you will make a presentation during a three-day „ \ 
* classroom book fair in which you try to "sell" a book you have 
read to members^of the class. Each of you will hold three "gift 
certificates" with whicft to "buy" three of the books you hear * 
about. Choosing to "buy" a*book is your way of voting Jfor a- 
presentation, but you may not vote for your o*^n presentation. 
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When you present your boolc, 'think of yourself as a 
competent, enthusiastic salesperson* who can convince people 
to buy bodes. YoiAm&y include costumes, jxisters, and other 
props to make yoifr book a bestseller. H^fc are some ways to 
create interest ii/and excitement about your book. - • 

1. As you tell about your book, show posters or illustrations f 
that you have created. 

2. Bring along a record or tape of sound effects'that fit your 
book. If the story is set. in San Francisco,'for example, you 
might introduce your talk with a tape of ?og horns and 

• ocean sounds., 

3. If a particular object or skill is associated with a character 

in your book, bring in that object or something related to . 
that skill. Suppose, for- example, you have r,ead the biog- 
raphy of a basketball player; you might attract attention 
by dribbling a ball at the beginning and ending of your 
presentation. If a particular food is important in the story, 
bring in small portions for the class to sample anc^'plain 
how that food fits into the book. . 

4. Dress in a costume ' that suits the main character, the 
setting, or the'historical period of your book. 

5. If your book has to do with mechanical things" like ships, 
cars, or biking, bring in .models'to illustrate what you say 0 
about these things. < r 

6. Bring in a collage that shows people, objects, incidents from 
your book. Explain, how this collage communicates signifi- 
cant aspects of your book. 

— ^-^Ghoose-a^cdnversation-between-^two or three characters 
. * during an especially dramatic scene from your book. Ask 
other people to read these lines as you tape them. Use the 
tape in your presentation^. 

In addition to whatever individual,, creative approach you 
take, your presentation must include the following information: 

1. Title and author. 

2. If the story is fiction— where and when it takes place and 
information about main characters and events. v - , 

.3. If -the book is nonfiction— a sampling of the kinds of 
material covered: 
' 4. Reasons why the class should buy this book. (Whkt makes 
it exciting, amusing, useful?) « * 

As purchaser/listener, jot down the titles of those books 
you especially want to "buy " Narrow your choices to three 
after all presentations have been given and write those titles, 
on your three gift certificates. \ 
r I will collect and sort the certificates by title. The person 
whose book "sells" the most copies— collects the most certifi- 
cates— may choose a free book from our next TAB order. In 
case of a tie, both students will receive books. 

Sheryl Jensen, Ordean Junior High School, Duluth, Minnesota 
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Take Your T&ie, Take Two Mioutes • 

We flS&gif oral book reports, hoping students will be motivated to 
read books that classmates enjoyed, but disaster resjilts when 
students drone on endlessly while the rest of the class fidgets; 
Reverting to written reports eliminates sharing, adds to the paper 
load, and in my opinion generally produces little improvement in 
writing. I devised the following system that students seem to enjoy. 
It's based on a two-minute/informal talk and lots of questions and 
answers. Here is the guideline I distribute.' 

1. You will deliver to the class on (date) a two-minute sum- 
mary of the plot of the novel you read. Ypu may not use , 
material from the book jacket or divulge information that 
will discourage others from reading it (for example, the^ 
ending). For this, you will receive 70 points. If your tipie 
varies more than l / 4 minute^n either direction, you will lose 
points. You will be stopped at 2% minutes. You may use a 
note fcard, but*if you read your report you will automati- 
cally lose 20 points. 

2. After your two : minute talk, your classmates will question 
- you to gain points for themselvesl A student receives 5 

points for a good question but loses 5 points for a "bad y 
question. A "bad" question is one that was already answered 
durinjj the' talk or by a previous question, so listen care- 
fully. Each answe/ to a good question receives 10 points. 
Questions out of the range of the book are neutral— no points 
added, or lost 

I 3. Avoid small details in your talk or you will run overtime. 
Remember, there will be time for 'details cluring the 
questions. * , 

4. Practice your talk at home with a live audience. Remember, 
time "changes" between silent reading and oral presentation. 
• r 5. Grading: 200 points equal an A;*170, a B; 140, a C; 110, a 
D; 80 or fewer, an F. Since only 70 points can be earned for 
the two-minute talk, questions and answeraare crucial. 

I keep track of the sd&res on an alphabetized class list, keeping 
the notations simple: +70, +10, +5, -5, A wall clock, with a second 
hand is useful, but a watch can substitute. 

It is true that almost every student earns an A, but if 

the book' was read, why hot? I find that students read carefully 

-because classmates, have often re.ad the book before and ask very 

specific questions. And student questions ?tre often the ones I might 

have asked— motivation for a character's ^ctions, the significant 

of the title, the theme of the novel. Students also listen closely 

because classmates are quick to point out a. "bad" question. Finally, 
t 
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, book swapping seems to occur and students are learning to sum- 
'marize better and^to my delight, becoming comfortable talking 
about books. ' m 
Marie A. Barry, Salem High School Salem, Massachusetts % 

^Dictation with a Difference 

«• 

This assignment involves speaking, writing, and research tasks 
appropriate for basic English students, but perhaps itf most inter- 
esting component; is^student as paper-grader. The instructions I 
'give are sumpiarized below. / * t 

* At least once during Basic English, you will be asked to 
give a dictation. Your first- step is to locate ap appropriate 
saying (epigram, aphorism, proverb, witticism) to use as the - 
basis for your dictation. Dp not choose the first sayipg you / 
happen to find. Do some searching and choose the best one 
you caiTfind. Choose one that makes a point worth thinking 
about, one with an idea that trails after the words and remains 
in the mind. Useful reference hoo^s in our library include 
Bartlett's Familiar Quotations, The Home Book of Quotations, 
and Mencken's A New Dictionary of Quotations. In addition, I 
have placed these books on reserve; ask fq^jthem at the library 
desk: Pegs to Hang Ideas On by M. P. Katz and J. S. Arbeiter, * 
Speaker's Handbook of Epigrams and Witticisms by H. W. , 
Frochnow, and 20,000 Quips and Quotes by Evan Esar. 

After you have selected a saying (it does not have to come\ 
from one of the above sources), write the following information 
on a half-sheet of paper. - f * 

1. Copy the saying correctly. Accuracy in wording, spelling, 

* and punctuation is essentia]. 

2. Provide the source of the quotation— who originally said or 
jvrote it. Use anonymous or unknoum if no source is given. 

3. Indicate-where you found the saying: title, author and page 
number of the book. Remember to underline the book title. 

4. Write a brief explanation of why you chose this particular 
saying. Do not explain the meaning of the saying; rather, 
state clearly the reason for your choice. 

6. You will need two copies of this material (steps 1-4 above). 

Turn in one of the half-sheets to me twQ class days before 
your scheduled dictation. Keep one to read fronVon the day of . 
your dictation. • 

Deliver your dictation on your scheduled day, and collect 
the papeVs from your classmates after they have transcribed 
tlje dictation. Mark them carefully. Deduct one point for each " 
error and assign scores or grades. Yoi} may use correction 
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. symbols if you wish. Give the corrected papers to me within 
two class days. 

I will evaluate your work in thrfce ways for a^total 9f 50 ' 
points. ' 

1. The half-sheet you turn in— completeness, accuracy, quality 
and appropriateness of saying and reason, neatness (10 
points). . , - - 

2. Delivery of your dictation— projection, rate, enunciation, 
pronunciation, eye contact, reading.in sense units— all the, 
things that make a good oral presentation ; (15 points). « 

3. The correcting job you do. I will review the dictated papers 
you have graded. Errors not marked will lower youf score 
(25 points). . • 

Susan L. Hahn, Hastings Senior High School, Hastings, Minnesota 

% 

Sophomore Symposium ^ » • - * 

I use this speaking assignment with sophomores and find, it a 
successful activity and a good preparation 'for the more formal 
Rebate which our students undertake in the junior Vear. The 
assignment sheet is reproduced below, including evaluation. 

A symposium is a form of public discussion in which a • 
group of experts divides up a topic. JSach member is allotted 
a certain amount of time in which lo make a brief statement. 
After these prepared remarks, the experts may participate in 
a* panel djscussion, they may question one another, another 
group of interrogators may question them, or the audience" 
may be invited to participate. The group may partition the 
topic according to the interest and knowledge of individual 
members, or it may have its members take opposing views on 
a controversial issue. Under the second plan, the symposium 
becomes a sort of informal debate, with the speakers taking 
specific positions and generally holding to those positions. 

Procedure 

1. Organize yourselves into groups of three, four, or five. 

2. Decide on a topic that interests your group and will be of 
interest to the class. Register it with me. Some class time 
will hi given for the selection of topics, library research, 
and rehearsal. We'll work out a schedule together in class. 

3. Divide the* labor. One person in each group assumes the 
role of moderator. That person announces the topic, com- 
ments generally about it, introduces the other speakers, 
and keeps discussion moving. Then each speaker discusses 
an aspect of the topic without interruption. Next, the • 
moderator encourages interaction between panel members 
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0 after their initial remarks and 1 opens the discussion to . 
questions from tfye audience. FJinally, the moderator gives 
a concluding statement . _ 

4. Limit your, topic to what can be handled in thirty to forty 
minutes* Time will be called if your group exceeds the 
time limit. c , 
* S-^repare note cards and a bibliography of sources tised. 
* Note cards and bibliographies' must be turned in to me 
after your presentation. \ . v 

Syeakdr Checklist ✓ — ^ 

v Here is a list pf .dft's that will help to make y§wt part of the 
symposium enjoyable and'worthwhile for the audience. 

; 1. Show interest in your topic. ' 

2. Establ ish 4fe contact w ith the audience. 

3. Dispose of chewing .gum b§rere you begin. s * 

4. Refer as little a$ possible to your notes. 

5. Sit up straight and appear. poised lind alert. 
• 6. Speak with Animation in your face and voice. 
■ 7. Make effective use of your handa i 

8. Dress neatly and*appropriately. r ; 

9. Adopt an open-mirfded, objective, and unbiased attitude. 
10'. Contribute your fair share without monopolizing the dis- 
cussion^ make comments short and to the point. 

11. Be courteous to fellow panel members and to the audience. 

12. Convince your audience that wh^t you have to say is 
important and that you know what ybu are talking about. 

Sample Pormat 

1. Introduction of topic and speakers by moderator (three 
minutes). - » 

Sample, Question: What policy shoujd the United States 
follow to halt the spread of communisnSijLLatin America? 

2. Five-minute presentations by each speaker,. 
First Speaker: The present situation, including-definition of 

'terms, current state of conixnunism in Latin America, and 
evidence of further growth. . ) . * 

Second Speaker: Factors encouraging the growth of com- 
munist in Latin America. # 
Third Speaker: Economic solutions to the problem. 
Fourth Speaker; Political and diplomatic solutions to the 
problem.^ 

3* Interaction among panel members (three to five minutes). 
The moderator has fanned questions to initiate this inter- 
action. * * 
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4. Questions from the audience (five to ten minutes). The t 
moderator must monitor the time carefully here. 

5. Concluding statement by the moderator (one to two minutes). 
Evaluation 

Each panel will be judgedon its overall* presentation (25 
points), and each member will be judged on his or her perfor- 
mance (25 points). Points may be lost if note cards and 
bibliographies are inferior. 

* Irene L. Bush, Pine Crest School, Fort Lauderdale, Florida 



Celebrities in the Classroom . * 

Teaching biography and autobiography has new been easy for 
me, perhaps because most textbook selections are not particularly 
appropriate for students in our rural area. The syllabus for English 
II, however, dictates th&t I f@ftch th£ seven selections in our^ 
anthology, and my challenge isr to teach them in an interesting 
way. I decided Capitalize on the students' love for television and 
use a talk-show Wk mat to present the material. 

In a hat I placed strips of paper labeled "author," "celebrity," 
and "talk-show host." Each student drew from the hat his or her 



role. A second drawing assigned names of authors and celebrities. 
Students who had drawn host slips were asked to submit the names 
of the television personalities they wished to emulate. Talk-show 
groups were then formed by matching celebrities with their authors 
and assigning them to show hosts. 

Students were ask^d to read only the text material necessary to 
their presentations, but all students participating in a given talk 
show would research the celebrity so that they would know'enough 
0 .about that person to conduct an interview with ease. The host 
would prepare questions that would enable the audience to get an 
overview of the celebrity's life and be ready to introduce both 
author and celebrity. The "author" was instructed to research the 
celebrity about whom he or she had written but also to learn some- 
thing about himself oi^ herself 'as author in order to answer 
questions about his or her motivations for writing, and especially 
. for writing about 'this particular celebrity. 

Students in each group met to disguss the research to be done 
and to develop questions for. the interview. Two more plass periods 
were spent in rehearsal. With no prompting from m£, several 
students asked to design sets duririg the lunch break. 
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On the day of the presentations, celebrities appeared in appro- 
priate costume: Madame Curie wore a lab coat; Edward Steichen 
carried a~35 mm camera; Sam Houston wore moccasins and a 
coonskin cap; Pablo Casals carcied sheet music; and Cole Porter 
brought a tape of his songs. The presentations were spontaneous! 
iMy only direction had been that they be ? as realistic as possible.) 
Something else that was spontaneous were the questions from the 
audience, and Casals' host had the giggles, probably because the 
student who portrayed.the virtuoso cellist was so completely out of^ 
character. 

Later, reading the essay evaluation I gave when the presenta- 
tions were completed, I was surprised and pleased by the high 
level of information that students had gained 'from this unit. 
Several students £ad gone on to read the selections about celebrities 
they had become interested in. Recently Lsurveyed the class to 
find out what students wanted to' study during an uftstructured 
three weeks .we had saved throughout the semester.' One of the top 
three choices was the reading of a nonf ictidn book. 

The oiffr change^I will make in the biography/autobiography" 
unit next year is that I will videotape it. * * 

Kay K. Stephens, Mandan High School, Mandan, North Dakota 

The Career Research Speech 

Research assignments should not necessarily lead to Research 
.papers. I have found that a career information search lends iteelf 
to ofal presentation. The outline below summarizes how I use the 
idea with tenth-graders, but the material can, of course, beadapted 
fdr other levels.- ^. \ / 

Objectives . ' 
I. Students, ifead about and take notes on careers of their 
choice. . 
. II. Students use a variety of library tools: the vertical file, 
Readers' Guide, Occupational Outlook Handbook, encyclo- 
pedias 

III. Students develop outlining skills and public speaking 
, techniques. « 

Requirements * 
I. Each student speaks four to seven minutes* • * * 

II. A pdster or similar visual aid is made and used in the 
presentation. 

III. Speech outline and notes are collected. 
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IV. Three oz more sources are cited jn the speech and listed on 
the note=cards. 

Evaluation . = ' - 

L Outline and notes are graded separately. ? 
II. The/speech is graded in two areas. . 

A. Content (60 points). 

1. Meets requirements listed above. ' 

2? Is well organized from a listener's point of view, 

3. Has an effective introduction and conclusion. 

4. Incorporates transitional devices to aid the listener. 

5. Relies oa correct grammar and standard usage. 

B. Delivery (40 points). 

1. Voice volume and clarity. 

2. Bodyposture. ■ 

3. Facial expression and eye sontaict. 4 

4. Gestures and use of visual aid. 

Hints ' 

I. The introduction may include the title of the career and a 

brief description of it 
IL.The body may cover requirements for the job and .oppor- 
tunities in the field. 

A. Personal requirements and training. 

1. Personality and temperament 

2. High school preparation. 

3. Advanced training: technical schools, licenses, higher 
education. 

4. Experience. 

B. Opportunities. ■ % v 

1. At various educational levels. 

2. In various geographical locations. 

3. For men and women. , ; 

4. In the future'. 

III. The conclusion may include advantages and disadvantages 
of the career and an explanation of why the studejit r chose it. 

.Helen R. Sprague, Plainfield High Schoel, Plaiijfield, Illinois 
Psychoskits 

I divide my twelfth-grade English class at random into fifroups of 
, four and give each .group a different^ article on behavioral 
psychology from Psychology Today: "Santa Now and Then," Decern* 
ber 1979; '^What's in a Nickname?" . January 198G* "Alcohol, 
Marijuana, aijd Memory," March 198.0; "Urban Legends," June, 
1980; "Prisoners of Manliness/' September 1981; "Playing Dumb," 
October 1981; and "Profiles in Eating," October 1981. A quick 
glance through back issues of Psychology Today will provide others. 

ERIC 1*0 
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The alignment was for each group to develop a five-minute 
skit that would dramatize the ideas presented in its article. After 
delivering its skit, each^roup gave a short summary of the article. 
The skits were delightful and took surprisingly littleiime to prepare. 
Phil McBurney, Kildonan East Regional Secondary School, Win- 
nipeg, Manitoba ' 

And the Past Shall Be Present 

This teaching idea for eleventh- and twelfth-graders takes off from 
Steve Allen's PBS television series "Meeting of tyinds," where sig- 
nificant historical figures were ostensibly brought together to 
discuss ideas and beliefs . of the past, present, and future. It is 
designed first to involve students,™ research and the use of a 
variety of library materials. Since students need to prepare them- 
selves to step into the shoes of famous persons, they need to deyelop 

. insights ihto character and historical period. They also practice 
oral communication skills, especially, speaking extemporaneously. 

. The project can be undertaken in groups of five by an entire 
class or by a number ot indivjduals as an optional assignment. In 
consultation with the teacherTtiTe'five members of a particular 
group choose one person to be the moderator (Steve Allen); the 
other four decide on the famous people they will portray. These 
figures should have enough' in common so that the moderator lias a 
theme around which to build questions. 

Students then thoroughly research their famous persons. The 
moderator needs to be familiar with all/our figures and their 
historical periods in order to prepare introductions and questions. 
Students are also asked to read the script from one of the six 
shows in Steven Allen's book Meeting of Minds. * \ m 

The school librarian and' the English teacher team teach the 
research part of this project, and students are introduced to varibus 
reference tools, biographies, and other historical materials. When 
possible, they view films and f ilmstrips about their famous persons. 
Finally, the teacher make^arr&ngements with thS audiovisual 
coordinator to videotape each presentation, and participants locate 
appropriate costumes. The moderator gives a general introduction, 
introduces each famous person, and asks the questions he or she 
has developed. The best tapes are viewed in other English and 
history classes. * 

Carol A. Hanson, Moorfiead State University, Moorhead, Minnesota 
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Visual arts in the English classroom— from the illuminated letter 
*-to film criticism, from the photo essay to slide-illustrated poems/ 
Activities in other chapters with especially interesting visual arts 
aspects include One Painting, Many Stories, page 5; Punctua- 
tion: Prelude and-Finale, page 99; Silhouette Stimulus, page 12; 
Found Poetry, page 28; Decoding Depor, page 61;* The Short 
Story in Black and White, page 137; 4nd Pictorialize, page 1?8. 

The newspaper and magazine activities which end this chapter 
are supplemented by Minimags, page 42; The Literary Magazine 
Is Alive and .Well in Old Town, page 41; Window on the World, 
page 180; and The Magazine Board, page 181. The third member 
of the media triumvirate of newspapers, magazines, and television 
is also represented by two activities in Speaking and Listening 
tfiat incorporate a television format: And the Past Shall Be 
Present, page 120,* and Celebrities in the Classroom, page 117. 

*• * 

Iljumirfating v 

< 

9 Brings class examples of illuminated letters— medieval and 
modern Then ask students to select a favorite book arid design an 

* illuminated letter for the first word in a favorite chapter. One 
illumination that I particularly remember was a monkey-laden H 

x designed for the Howler monkey chapter of Wonders of tip Monkey 
World by Jac<iuelyn Berrill. This is an activity that should appeal 
to students right through junior and senior high school and might 

* be done with English and art teachers cooperating. " 

Bill Bissell, George E. Harris School, L$s Vegas, Nevada 
Kaleidoscopic * 

This writing activity can be adapted for any level of instruction 
and for a variety of end products from journal writing to poetry. 
Youll need Bromo-Seltzer, food coloring (in drop bottles), water, a, 
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clear pie pan, an overhead projector .and screen, a record player, 
4nd a few favorite records. 

Ask students to jot down words and images that convey what 
they see and feel as they watch the screen. Place the pie pan on the 
overhead projector and pour S9me water into it. J\dd drops of 
various colors of jfood coloring. Every now. and then slip a few 
Bromo-Seltzer tablets into the swirls of color. These create bomb- 
like explosions. Use your favorite record as background music and 
change the water often. 

Jeanne Gerlach, West Liberty State College, West Liberty, West 
Virginia 

The Cereal Crunch " ♦ 

' You'll needa collection of empty cereal boxes for this activity. Ask 
neighbors, students, -and parents' for help in advance. List the 
names of the xereals oh the board. Discuss theih, encouraging 
students to consider why cereals are named as'they are. Ask them 
tosuggest new natnes/fbr cereals and to explain their choices. 

Each student then covers a cereal box with construction paper 
and creates a new cereal name dnd an appropriately designed box. 
If there's time, assign partners and Share cereal inventions through ' 
television commercials written and enacted by studerfts. 
Phyllis M. Gies, M. E..Cahtan School, Hotfh Las Vegas, Nevada 

Pictures and a Thousand Worlds . 

» * * * - 

Midcjle-S'choolers enjoy writing stories and assembling books in- 
spired by magazine pictures. My instructions go something like this: 

Page through several magazines, tearing out a collection, of 
1 ^pictures that apical to you. Next, spread out. these pictures, 
letting them suggest charact&ra, ..settings, plots— ways they 
might«fit together to tell a story. Discard or add pictures if 
you want. Now write the story suggested to yo.u by your 
pictures. Proofread and revise until the story pleases you, 

1 Now comes the bookmaking fun. Decide on the color of 
paper you want to use for-ytoirljook* its format, the kind of 
script, t]ie placement of Writing and pictures pn §ach page. < 
I'll be giving some: special instructions as we assemble our 
books together in class. \ 4 
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Results are clelightful, creative, surprise-on-the-next-page bookfc 
"that canfc6 shared through the library or by loaning them, to other 
rooms.* * 

Dorothy Wood, Highlands School, Edina, Minnesota 



Photo Essay 

This assignment, in which students create a story or essay by com- 
bining photos and words, helps youngsters develop an appreciation 
of photography as a creative force and teaches them how to 
substantiate a visual image with verbal images. In addition, it 
encourages them to think about logical order and how ideas can be 
tied together to form a cohesive whole. This is the work plan I 
distribute. « . 

I want you to create an essay or story by combining photos 
with words. Here are the rules you should observe as you go 
along. A \ 

1. Only actual* photographs, not fhagazine pictures or post- 
cards, may be used. ' 
-^5. Mount photos neatly. You mi£ht invest in a package of 
'photo "corners" so you won't damage your photographs with 
tape or glue. • 

3. A large piece of poster board will serve as the "canvas" for ^ 
your work; however, do not write directly on the poster* 
board. Instead, write on paper, cut out passages, and mount 
them on the board. This procedure helps to control errors. ' 
Your .work must be in ink or typewritten. ' 

4. You may use one photo and create a story or essay around it 
or you may use *a number of photos, as long as you' 
synchronize phbtos and text and arrange the photos in a 
logical way. 

5. Your essay cfr story must have a title; if you choose the \ 
essay form, you must have ai\ introductory and a concluding 
statement. If -you choose the story form, content may be 
fictional or based On fact. If you wish to write a story first 
and\then shoot a role of film to illustrate it,, feel free to 
proceed that way. Here are some titles to start you thinking: 
Firsts in My Life, Halloween Is ... , The Asteroids Meet 
the Space Invaders, Family Tree, Dad— Vietnam Vet, 

- .Sloqpy the Cat. * 

6. You have a month to create your essay or story, so take the 
time you need to select a subject, shoot the fflm or gather 
photos, and write the accompanying* text. An. early start 
helps to .ensure quality control and good organization. 
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When the project is complete, I hang the essays and stories, liter- 
ally turnipg.the classroom into a gallery. Students love to wander 
around the room, reading and discussing the efforts of their class- 
mates. The motivational force of photographs is truly amazing! 
Lynda A. Forsythe, Kilmer Intermediate School, Vienna, Virginia 
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Say It with Music— "and Slides 

A technique for teaching poetry that I have found effective might 
be called a multimedia approach and rests*n the notion that most 
art forms share certain fundamental characteristics. While students 
may not immediately relate to poetry, they may appreciate some of 
its qualities through other art forms. 

One of the -easiest parallels to establish is tha$ between music 
and poetry! While a given poem may receive a cool reception by 
itself ,*the reaction may be substantially improved if the selection 
is taped with appropriate background music. The choice of music 
will vary with this po^m, and there is tremendous latitude for 
innovation. Even extremely serious poetry can be compatible with 
the music of such pop groups as Focus. '< 

I generally begin by providing an opportunity for students to 
read and react to the poem in printed form. At this point I follow 
with a straight taping of , the poem. Even though students are 
dealing with identical material, their reaction to listening to a 
poem rather than reading it is often more positive. When this step 
is immediately followed by the same poem with background music, 
the reaction may be pleasantly animated. 

Another approach is to accompany the poem with slides/This is 
a more demanding technique, but the 'results are well worth the 
effort. Obviously, this technique lends itself to a sequential presen- 
* tation, with a number of slides used in conjunction with the taping 
of a single, pOem. If the poem is long, you will discover that cue • 
cards ^re invaluable if slide changes are to occur at the appropriate 
moment An out-of-sync presentation is a disaster that must be 
experienced to be fully appreciated. 

If you want to go for broke, try combining poetry, slides, apd 
music. The sequence that I have found most effective is poem, , 
poem plus slides, and finally poem, slides, apd music cpmbined. By 
^introducing three variables rather than two, student reactions ten* 
$p be even more spontaneous and enthusiastic. If the slides are 
technically good, the discussion tends to gravitate to them. If this 
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is the case, the parallels beiween techniques in photography and 
those, in poetry, provide an opportunity to justify the need for 
structural analysis in poetry. The bottom line: technique is as. 
fundamental to poetry as it is to photography. With photography, 
technique just appears to be more, obvious. If your forte is music 
(which mine definitely is not) the same conclusions might be drawn. 

The ultimate questions are "Does it work?" and "Is it worth the 
effort?" To both, I answer an unqualified "Yes."'And if the scheme 
doesn't work miracles in your class, you might just become a 
. passable photographer. 

Doug Gibson, Fredericton High School, Fredericton, New Bruns- 
wick ' ' 

, Criticizing the Critic 

Every Friday our newspaper prints a Review by & local man, David 
Foil, of a movie currently showing at a local theater. The assign- 
ment based on these reviews spans eight weeks so 'that students 
have several movies from which, to choose«Each student acquires a 
copy of Foil's review of 3 movie he or she wants .to see and then 
goes to the film. The student writes his or k her own review and then 
compares that analysis to Foil's. Students generally enjoy this x 
assignment, which encourages attentive viewing because students, 
watch to see if Foil is "right" and to decide if they will agree or 
disagree with him. . , * „ 

SheryTB. Sherlock, Walker High School, Walker, Louisiana 
First Impressions 

This past year I found myself teaching an unusually wide range of , 
students, from learning disabled students to top-nctfchsophomores. 
Was there any thing I could do to which each of these students 
Would respond in a positive way? 

I hit upon the following idea. Why not obtain a film with 
* numerous characters, stop the film after each character had bjeen 
briefly introduced, and ask students to write their first impression 
of a character of their choice. The film I chose, available through 
the Georgia Department of Education, was entitled That's My 
Name, Don't Wear It Out Characters included an alcoholic father, 
a delinquent, a deaf child, an overprotective mother, a store owner, 
and a hippie— something for' everyone! 
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Later, after students had viewed the entire film, I askedjthem to 

reexamine their first impressions. Could any of their f irstTmpres- 

sionS have been wrong? V 

Stereotyping was sorely obvious, but an awakening occurred 

during the second part of the exercise and students demonstrated 

a new and deeperunderstanding of human nature. 

Nancy Jaye Smith, Parkview Higji School, Lilburn, Georgia 



Viewing Review 

*' * 

Thejollowing viewing guide helps junior high students become . 
more discriminating film and television viewers. The answers can 
be used in a variety of writing assignments or as the baste fo* 
discussions of films shown in class. The larger elements of plot and 
characterization were purposely excluded here. 

The first part ti eadh section is called "Film Fact," which 
you can trusrtb be generally true. The second part is labeled 
"Observations " The questions there will help you to comment 
on films. Please feel free to add questions that you think will 
help us to become more perceptive' and intelligent viewers. 
You might even want to read about the art of filmmaking and 
come up with a "Film JFact" contribution of your own. - ^ 
1. Film Fact: Music often suits the action of a film. Exciting " 
action usually has exciting music, sad scenes usually have 
sad music. Comic scenes may have sprightly music. 
Observations: In the film under discussion, where does the 
music reflect the mood of the adtion? Select only a few , 
<. examples. Wh,at kind of instruments or yoices are heard: 
drums, guitar, whistling, a chprus? Why do you think that 
kind of instrumentation was chosen? What kind of'music . 
was heard: rock and roll, classical, bluegrass, jazz? What 
did that choice contribute? - ^ 

2 Film Fact: Colors stimulate us. Color glamorizes costume 
and actors arid actresses. Color "paints" the countrysideas 
well as the interiors of homes and buildings. It can be 
intense or soft, vivid or dull and dark. • A 
Observations: What sort of colors are used in the film under 
discussion: gaudy or dull and dreary or something in 
between? Do different kinds, of colors accompany different 
kinds of scenes? If so, why? What is color "saying" in this . 
film? - 

3 Film Fact: Composition is important to camera technicians 
. . because>*ach timrfejtok through th6 lens they see a 

"picture^^nd'ithas to be properly composed. Everything 
in the shot 1 must.be in its proper place to create balance. 9 
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and perspective. On th^ other hand, not ever^ shot must be 
a beautiful picture. In some scenes, composition renders a 
picture that is harsh or distorted— for a purpose. 
Observations: How do one or two scenes in the film under V 
discussion create either a beautiful picture or an ugly or 
frightening one? Htfw is perspective used? Wasftalance— 
or intentional imbalance— used? 

4. Film Fact: Lighting often creates a mood. It qan create a 
ghostlike atmosphere or a cheerful, warm feeling. Lighting 
can also hint at what is about to happen: 
Observations: Where in the film under discussion did light- 
ing create or support mood? Was lighting used to hint at 
what was about to happen? 

5. Film Fact: A few standard principles aregenerally accepted 
concerning the distance of the camera from the subject 
being filmed. 

a. When a scene is filmed from a great distance* setting is 
established. Distance shots can occur several times 

, . during a film. 

b. When a scene is shot at a medium distance, it provides a 
closer look' at some part of the setting— at a j^roup of 
people within a crowd, for example. 

c. When the camera is used at very close range, it offers. 
> the audience an intimate association with a person or an 

object The audience may see only a face, or hands, or a 

very small object. 
Observations: WTiere in the film under discussion can you 
6 find interesting examples of each of the above? How did 
distance or panorama shots affect you? When and why Were 
they, used? How did ctose-ups of persons affect you? Were 
you drawn closer to their thinking processes or emqifonal 
states? Were their lines more interesting now than during 
more distant shots? 

Micki Remos, Rhodes 'Junior High School, Mesa, Arizona, and 
Dolly Lein, Urbandale High School,. Urbandale, Iowa 



I Am a Camera ^ . 

I find this activity useful in helping students identify main idea or 
themtCwrite descriptive detail, and sequence material. These are 
the instructions 1 give. 

1. Seleqf&i fairly large picture, color Qr black and white, that 
shows - a scene that you like or dislike. Your theme is ( the 
city ai night, restaurant rush hour, -mountain sunset,' lonely 
beach, crowded beach) . 

2. Make a "camera" with a strip of colored pap£r 2" wide and 
4" long. Fold this 'paper in half crosswise and cut out a 
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rectangle x 1": Your camera frame should be. a small 
rectangle centered within a larger rectangle as shown 
below. 





3. Move your camera frame over your picture. Put yourself in 
the position of a photographer filming a story; Catch the 
sequence of your story so that a viewer will clearly under- 
stand what your story is about When you are satisfied 
with the "shots" you have chosen, use a, pencil to mark 
them out by positioning the camera frame over the picture 

' and tracirig the rectangle. You must have a minimum of 
five frames. ^ 

4; Cut out thfcse frames, and paste them on a piece of the. 
unlined paper provided in class. Put them in a straighfcline 
and as close together as they would be found in a filmstrip. 

134 
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5. Describe each frame of your filih in specific detail. Number 
those descriptions to correspond to the frames. 

6. Nowf put your description together.. Add words and phrases 
"so that your viewer knows exactly what you are trying to 

describe by the narration you'have written. Recopy this * , 
"script" neatly: 

7. On "film day" eagji of you^will have an opportunity to 
display your film and the accompanying text. 

Marianna Lawler, Schalmont Middle School, Schenectady, New 
York v " - 

C f * v . « 

• Magazine Audiences s ♦ 

This assignment asks students to qonduct an informal survey to 
collect data and to formulate generalizations based on that data/ 

Bring to class three issues each of a wide variety of magazines. 
Divide the cla$s info groups of three and give each group three 
issues of the same magazine. r t ^ . 

Ask each student to survey the advertisements in a single issue 
in order to list the^eneral, types of products advertised, naming 
specific products^or services occasionally. All advertisements need 
^not be listed since this is merely an informal survey. Using this 
list, students then describe the audience to which these advertise- 
ments are addressed, considering such fadtors as sex, marital 
status, economic status, educational level, recreational interests, 
general interests, and other factors that students deem important. 

Next, each* 3tudent surveys the articles in the "same issue in 
' order to list thfcir topics, naming specific titles in several instances. t 
Again, all topics need not be listed. Using this Jistr^students then 
describe the audience for which these articles* wei;e written based 
on the factors listed above. Regional interest versus national inter- 
est might be added to that list as. might other factors that seem 
pertinent to certain magazines. t ' - ' 

Students then work together in their groups to compile this 
information from the three issues. A spokesman may present the 
group's findings to^he class, but each student is responsible fpr 
writing a paragraph governed by a topic sentence/ such, as 
"Judging from the advertisements and articles, (magazine) is 
directed to (key adjectives) audience." The student goes on to offer 
specific examples of ads and article topics that clearly document 
• ah appeal to the audience described. The survey data may, of 
course, be used to write a paper that is several paragraphs long. ' 

' Rosemary A. Ortman, University of Louisville, Louisville, Kentucky 
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Sloganizing 

y r 

Here's an exercise that makes a point in an advertising unit. Ask 
each student to c}ip, an ad with a picture and slogan from a 
magazine or newspaper. The student then cuts the slogan from the 
chosen ad, being careful to keep it intact, and pastes it on a separate 
sheet of paper. Later, in class, students pass slogans in one - 
direction, pictures in the other. The class then tries, to^match 
slogans with products. The exercise demonstrates vividly the 
sameness of the terms used by advertisers to influence buyers. ' v 
Verus Young, Lois Craig School, North Las Vejgas, Nevada - : 

* ^ / ' 

Skimmers * 

* 

This newspaper game helps students learn to skim for detail. 
Laminate grocery ads onto 8" x 10" cards pr tack thep* on a . 
bulletin board. Devtee ten questions" on the items and their prices 
and write them on another card. Clippings other than grocery ads 
may, of course, be used. Assign partners. . r 

One student scans the ad and writes dpwn^he appropriate sale 
prices or other information requested on the card. Thfe time taken 
to complete this task is .recorded cin seconds by the other student. 
Then the process is reversed, and time and accuracy compared. 
The skimming game can Be repeated for several rounds if you 
devise several question cards. "' 
Jeanne Hartmjins, Paul E. Culley School, Las Yegas, Nevada 

Word Advertisements - J 

Although stucfents-enjoy this activity as part of vocabulary study,, , 
it is equally liseful In developing an awareness of advertising 
techniques and tricks and in encouraging critical reading habits. 

Ask students to bring in advertisements, from newspapers and 
magazines and to jot down.phrase* from commercials on radio and 
television. Share these in class, discussing how advertisers encour- 
age consumers to buy their productsrAmdhg the points you might 
consider are glittering generalities^positive or acceptable conne- 
ctions that are used without evjdence; bandwagon techniques— 
* everyone's doing.it, so you should too;.testimonials— the endorsement 
of a product by a prestigious or well-knowti person; exaggeration; 
repetition; pressureiactics-limited quantity', limited time; devices 
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of format— sale price in large type, financing charges in incon? 
spinous type; appeals to a particular audience or consumer. 

Now ask students, to create an ^advertisement for a word from 
the vocabulary or spelling list— or a wotd of their own choiee-^-by 
using several of \he advertising techniques you "have discussed. 
Their advertisements should convince their classmates to "buy" 
that word. A sample is given below. 



Later, share the word advertisements with the class, analysing 
the advertising techniques used as well as how the meaning of the 
word i& reflected in the ad. " 

^Tanene Sonnega, Amelia Middle School, Amelia, Ohio 
Advertisement Comparisons 

After students have studied' diction, figurative latfguage, knd tone, 
we analyze two or more magazine advertisements for similar 
J products 'in class, pointing out both the obvious and the subtle 
messages contained in thfe ads* I then .give the following writing 
assignment to eleventh- or twelfth-graders. 

Select two magazine advertisements for similar products. 
Analyze and compare them as we did wijh the Ads in class. 




You'll agree* Conformist fa Adaptable 



Savei. Savc"P~~~ c^'v/Vf 
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Consider products, artwork, and the copy (including vocabu- 
lary level and connotations) in terms of age, sex, and educa- 
tional level of the intended audience. Notemetaphors employed 
in tfe advertisements that make an Implied comparison' 
between, the product and something else that has favorable 
' associations in the reader's mind. Conclude your three4iun- 
dred-word essay by comparing the effectiveness of the two • 
ads. Attach the advertisements to your paper. 

Mary Alice Fite, Columbus School for Girls, Columbus, Ohio* 
Classified Ads: Now and Then 

This can be a thought-provoking exercise for students whp are 
about^to make career choices. • . 

^ Part One: Find an ad for* job you would like that requires no 
9 additional training or education than what you will have when 
you graduate. Cut out t|i* ad and tape it at the top of the page 
on which you answer these questions. ( . 

1. Why would you like this job? ' 

2. In what ways does this job match your abilities, interests, 
X,and aptitudes? 

3. Is this job listed through an agency? If so, what agency? " 

4. What wirf your salary be? # 

5. What is xaur work schedule? > 

6. What skills are required for this job? (Or what skills will 
• you learn?)' . 

. 7. Are there any statements in the ad you don't understand? 
Is there any information that is misleading? 
^ 8. What steps would you take to get this job? 

Part Two: Find an ad for a job you would like to have sottie- 
*^time in your future. Assume you h&ve all the requirements 
for this job— college, trade school, experience, and so on. Cut 
oiit the ad and tape it at the top of the page ori which you 
answer these questions. 

1. Why would you like this job? ^ 

2. " In what ways does this job match your abilities, interests, 

and aptitudes? 

3. Is this job listed thfough an agency? If so, what agency? 

4. What would your salary be? 

5. What would your work schedule be? 

6. What education'and/or training is needed for this job? 

7. What experience ismeeded? k 
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-f '" 8. What do you Consider, to be the benefits of this job? 
9. Are there any drawbacks? . i ' . 

Patricia M. Mote; Polaris Vocational Center, Middleburg Heights, 
Ohio ' 

Informed Citizen/Consumer 

I have had success with the following unit on advertising and 
prbpagShda technique! I usually use it at election time, but it is 
easily adaptable to a more general context. The Worksheet below 
outlines the assignments. 

Rationale „ f v 

Since this is aruelection year, I have designed this unit to 
help you, analyze political speeches and advertisements. It 
should make you a^more informed cjtizen and voter. 
„ Since you are and always will be a consumer, this unit 
should also help you to analyze advertisements and commer- ^ 
rials so that you "get your money's worth." In addition, you " 
will learn more about your rights as a consumer. The" 
assumption is that you will not get cheated if you are aware of 
the subtle psychological techniques used by advertising agen- 
cies and political campaigners. 

, Assignments • .« 

. % 1. You are responsible for bringing to class at least seven 
advertisements, articles, or political speeches that illustrate 
various propaganda techniques \ve have studied. « 
. 2. Create a product tfiat does not already existaiid write an 
advertising campaign for it, using the techniques that we 
have studied. Include pictures, dra\vings«and/or diagrams. * 
Incorporate the following five advertisements into your, * / 
campaign: a television ad, a radio ad, an ad for a national 
women's magazine such as Ms., an ad for*a national men's 

' magazine such as Esquire, and an ad for our high school 

* newspaper. Gear each ad to«its audience. 

3. You may substitute this assignment for the one incumber 
two above. Describe and illustrate an invention that might 
have a useful purpose and might be purchased by en&ugh 

v consumers to make manufacturing profitable. Estimate a 
• selling price for your invention. What factors should be 
considered in determining that price? Survey at least 
twenty potential consumers to decide what market, if any, 
exists for your invention. Write a report summarizing your, 
findings. « 

4. Choose an advertisement and use its style to write a second 
ad that makes fun of the original. This technique is called 
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parody. Take a look at Mad or National Lampoon for 
examples of parody. Attach the original ad to your parody. 

RuEeitfFriedman, Farmingdale Senior High School, Farmingdale, 
New York s ' p 

I Read It First in The New Yorker 

I firmly maintain that students. benefit from. examining and 
discussing models of good writing, and one of my most successful 
strategies makes use of old New. Yorker magazines. I give each 
student an issue containing a "Profile." After students have read 
their profiles, we discuss the -nature and characteristics of the 
profile form as well, as interviewing techniques arid the art of 
questioning. .! then ask each student to draw the .name of a fellow 
student from the class who will become the subject of his or her 
profile. (I do not allow students to choose their subjects because I 
don't particularly want them ttt write about their friends.) Students 
write several drafts, and I serve, as editor, in some cases pointing 
out that further questioning could lead to information that would 
strengthen the paper. Students asked, and I agreed, that no one 
except me would read the profiles without the permission of author 
and subject, but most students are quite eager to read their profiles 
to,one another. ' . . . ' • 

rfan W." John, Hatboro-Horsham Senior High School, Horsham', 
Pennsylvania 

Newspaper. Unifc The Finale 

As part of our English curriculum, students complete a newspaper 
unit. Near its end, they do 'some "creative"*wc-rk with newspapers 
that everyone thoroughly enjoys. The materials for both projects 
are newspapers, scissors, glue, transparent tape, string, staplers, 
and felt-tip markers. For the first, divide students mto groups of 
four. Each group builds a newspaper structure using only the 
materials listed above.. Prizes are awarded for the best three. I've 
seen everything from a van to an airplane to a gym done in 
elaborate detail. Students work in pairs for the second project— to 
v design and make a costume from newspapers, one dressing the 
other in the finished product. A fashion show is held, and there are 
prizes (paperbacks, posters) for the best designs. Some of last year's 
creations included atube of toothpaste, a lion, a box of popcorn, and 
a medieval lady. • • ." 

". . 1 • UO ' ■'. ..." 
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. "And here is a miscellany of newspaper activities with which 
students can experiment., , ^ 

1. List #s many uses for a newspaper as you can: birdcage 
liners, fireplace logs, painting drop cloths. 

2. Write your own obituary. 

3. Write a sports headline and story with yourself as the star. 

4. Develop a recipe for the foods section— humor is allowed. 

5. Cut photos and editorial cartoons from newspapers and . 
clfp off the captions^ Now write new captions— realistic or 
amusing ones. 

6. Jlake a poster illustrating newspaper term^anc^parts. 

7. Write five math story problems using newspaper ads. 

> 8. Create a "found" poem using any ad or short article in the 

paper. 

Wilma J. Weisenstein, Belle Valley.-School, Belleville, Illinois 
* I Saw It with My Own Eyes 

One of the best ways to introduce a unit of subjective and objective 
reporting, especially in a journalism class, is to stage a "happening" 
without students being aware of its purpose. 

One year r for example, I arranged an argument with one of the 
boys at the beginning of the class period. The boy came into class 
late without his materials. He became surly and disrespectful when 
I questioned him, so I told him to leave the room. When he refused 
to do so, I threatened Ja throw, him out. He dared me to try. 
Following ^ brief altercation, I won. (It js best that .this conclusion 
be made clear to the student beforehand!) After the student left 
the class, Lexplained to the remaining students that jthe Board of 
Education takes a dim view of teachers using force in dealing with 
students and thajt this episode might result fn a hearing in f ront ( of 
the board. Since they might be called as witnesses, they should take" 

. time out now to write down exactly what happened as they saw and 
heard it. (I recommend secretly tape recording the event so students 
can hear the replay after they "swear" to what the combatants said.) 
After about fifteen minutes, J;he student return&^nd we explain to 
the class that the encounter was staged for their benefit. We read 
some of their "factual" accounts, which, as you might expect, differ 

\ widely. Then we play the tape and categorize <each student's account 
J as "subjective," "objective," or "evenly mixed." 

The reactions of students to this episode run the gamut from 
hdstile indignation at "toying with our emotions" (perhaps a legit- 
imate complaint) to unreserved admiration for the acting^jobs, 
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especially that of their peer. Most students, however, admit that 
they will not soon forget the differences between subjective and 
objective reporting. " ' 
* A few final notes of caution. The student selected for the role 
must be capable of such behavior in the eyes of fellow students. 
While the school's leading drama.student might have the edge in 
acting ability, he may be the least likely to challenge a teacher. 
Secondly, administration and staff should be informed ip advance 
so they can react appropriately. Finally, be forewarned (and warn 
the student actor as well) that other students in the class might 
"get involved," and decide what action you will take in advance. 
With careful planning, the class learns the lesson, and the student 
actor achieves a touch of immortality^ * . 

Ed Gaffney, Marcus Whitman High School, Rushville, New York 
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teachers concern with the "right questions/' the questions 
that reveal a literary work as. well as the questions that tap a 
range of thinking processes — comprehension, analysis, synthesis, 
evaluation— is reflected in many of these activities, and especially 
in four that are solely concerned with the formulation of questions 
to meet specific ends. Role playing and improvisation, including 
ejecting Teacher Jones from an animal farm classroom so students 
may. experience directly the use and abuse of power, bringing* in 
the sinister black box for Shirley Jacksonjs "The Lottery," and 
establishing* an eighteenth-century coffeehouse in the classroom, 
are among the other techniques that these activities endorse. 
^Although some address specific works of literature, the tactics 
employed transfer readily to other stories and novels. 
- Several activities with a literature base are found elseWhere 
because of a specific writing, speaking, or art focus. An interesting 
poetry activity is Say It with Music— and Slides, page 124. Two 
ttfat offer a new look at book'repdrts are Book Report Poems, 
page 25, and Book Selters, page 111. Illuminating, page 121, 
describes an art activity that can bf used with almost any book. 

The Short Story in Blafek and White / " 

A creative group exercise from a summer workshop provided me 
with the raw materials for a new approach txfshort story analysis 
with a class of eleventh-graders. The original exercise WoWed the 
individual production of '18" x 24" black-on-white collages which 
the group then collectively arranged into a single mural. More 
interested in the vitality of the individual works than in the totality 
of the mural, I began to view each collage as a potential metaphor 
for the short story. Adapting this activity^to the claWoom jproved 
easy, educational, and gratifying! **• * 

On the first day of the term* texts (A Glossary of Literary Terms, 
M. H. Abrams;.l?i% Great American Short Stories, Milton Crane, 
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ed'r; and A Handbook of Critical Approdbhei, ^jlfred L. Guerin et 
al.) and course outlines were distrfbufed^and an assignment was 
given in tl^Glo^sdrg for day three. ~ v * " 

Day two began with the distribution of a sheet of white and a 
sheet of fftack paper to each student along with glue, tape, and 
4 scissors. Students were asked to create something interesting with 
the blapk paper on the white. In ans^e? to a question about the 
' purpose of the activity, i replied that a ful) explanation would be 
given the next day v I also provided soft, musical background 
* (RampaL's "Suite for Flute and Jazz Piano"). The^result was a 
fascinating collection^ representational and nbnrepresentational 
#rt in two and ihree dimensions. Displayed on the bulletin board, 
these hjack-and^white studies -became viable tools of literary 
analysis, providing illustrative examples gtnd analogies throughout 
the trimester! \ 

On day three we explored the term metaphor via the^ literary 
terms assig^ftient inlhe Glossary, and students readily applied 
this vocabulary to appropriate elements of the collages. 

Follow-up assignm§nl£.included Hghthe£rted ? yet fruitful, analy- 
ses of* the black-§nd-white ..studies for examples of archetypes, 
Freudian and Jungian symbols, and elements- of style. Near the 
end of the course studeijjs wrote unique and insightful' essays in 
which a single black-and-white st^idy was interpreted as a metaphor 
for one of the short stories studied 

Mary Knecht Williams, Moorestown Friends School, Moorestown, 
New Jersey ^ 

Pictorialize 

Visual images of all kinds are ^xtremely helpful in teaching 
abstract concepts in literature— mood and theme in particular— 
and in helping students of all ages to sharpen their powers of 
observation and to exercise their imaginations. The possibilities 
are many, but here are two visual-image activities that havejbeen 
successful in my literature classes. 

In the first, students work together in sn^all' groups to create 
collages representing a single author or literary period. In an 
American literature class, for example, one group Created a collage 
to represent the Colonial Period, another the life and work of 
Ernest Hemingway. Each group then produces a paper of several 
. paragraphsjn which students explain the significance of the items 
chosen. The explanation can also be given as an oral interpretation 
of the collage to the class. 
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Ixi the second, students write a paragraph or a paper about; the 
suitability and effectiveness of the illustrations for a particular 
piece of literature they have read. Students can also, analyze the 
effectiveness 6f the illustration a in their literature text or anthology. 

Kay 0. Cornelius, Grissom High School, Huntsville, Alabama 



A Vacuum Cleaner Is like an Anteater 

I use this activity to introduce a poetry unit because riddles are an 
easy way to move into simile and metaphor, but it can be used 
more £ejierally with other kinds of comparison writing, * 

Dividetbe class into groups of three or four and ask each group 
to write a four- or five^line riddle about one of the following: potato, 
car, vacuum cleaner, skeleton, ice cube, window. Assign topics by 
distributing slips of papers so groups do not know the answers to 
, each other's riddles. ' , 

Make sure that students understand that the item itself may not 
be mentioned in the description. Suggest that the patterns 'What 
is ... " and "What is like ..." work well. For example, "What is 
shaped like a box, smooth as glass, and cold, cold, cold?" 

Each group then writes its riddle on the board as the rest of the 
class tries' to figure but the answer. When the riddles are solved, 
consider with the class which descriptions worked best and why. 
Which were interesting but so far out that no one could guess the 
answer? Does a description have to be based on something we can 
all associate with for it to worl^Can we describe something we 
don't know much about? Can imagination substitute for knowledge? 

Catherine M. Kinx>sh>.Gidean Welles School, Glastonbury, Connec- 
ticut 

Taping Taps Poetry * 

After numerous attempts at leading class discussions on poetry 
and having only a handful of brave souls involved, I opted 
for small group discussions with tape recorders to monitor 
each group. Participation zoomed to 100 percent, critical thinking 
skills developed, fear of divergent thinking dissipated, and self- 
confidence bloomed. m 

The structure is simple, and only a few ground rules are 
established, JSach group of approximately five students sits in a 
circle around a cassette recorder. The poem to be discussed is read 

* -» * ' 
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aloud before starting the tape. The names of all group members 
are announced at the beginning of the tape, and all members are 
required to participate. Questions from the text are used at 
appropriate times during the discussion," and a list of critical 
thinking questions is placed on the chalkboard for everyone to 
refer to. These questions may be used with almost all poetry: 

L What is your reason for saying that? 

2. Can you give evidence to support that statement? 

3. Can you clarify what you just said? *** 

4. Is there another (or a better) explanation for that? 

5. What can we conclude from what you're saying? 

6. Why do you think that happened? 

7. Can you give an example of that from your own expe*4ence? 

Taping sessions usually run for about twenty-five minutes. As 
sessions continue, students begin to challenge one another freely, 
discussions became more thoughtful, answers more penetrating, 
and many logical and^ sound interpretations unfold. 

Rosalie Lemkin, Sellman School, Cincinnati, Ohio 
Poetry and Passive Pupils 

"I hate 'poetry. 0 "Yuk! Who needs it?" "That stuffs for wimps!" 
Sound familiar? How can an English teacher interest teeftagers in 
poetry? Try approaching it through something that the kids really 
l ove — their record albums. I have had excellent results with the 
assignment deseribed4)elow. * ^ 

1. Cfctet ully choose the song ^ou are going to analyze. Consider 
relevance ^and universal appeal. "Coward of the County" 

. (Kenny Rogers), "Winner Takes It All" (Abba), and "Sounds 
of Silence" (Simon and G^rfunkel) 4fre the kinds of songs 
with which other stjudejits have had success. Remember, 
you will play the recording for us in class and should 
provide each of us with a mimeographed copy of the words. 

2. Be prepared to identify and discuss the literary devices 
used in the lyrics: metaphor, simile, personification, para- 
dox, hyperbole, mqttf, alliteration, apostrophe. 

3. You should be able to explain the* theme of the song and to 
comment on the "sense" of the verses as well as their 
"feeling." Can you interpret the title for u?? 

4. Be ready to talk about the rhyme scheme, and- look for 
internal ihyme and ne^r rhyjne as well as end rhyme. # 
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5. Write five questions (with answers) "that you caHask the 
class. 

A student who analyzed "Sounds of Silence" found examples of 
alliteration, apostrophe, paradoic, internal rhyme, hyperbole, simile, 
and allusion. The student also commented on motif words and on 
the use of words ending in ing. 

Related assignments might include writing a biographical 
' sketch about the artisVperformer, designing an album cover, 
.writing a letter to the songwriter or the singer, writing a critic's 
review of the recording, composing lyrics and/or music for an 
original song, creating a Collage related to music, and comparing 
two or more recordings by a favorite artist. 

Katherine M. Mooney, Easton Junior High School, North Easton, 
Massachusetts . 

FilMn-the-Blanks Poem 

As a different way of introducing a poem, especially one in which 
the words are richly connotative, try the following. 

Type the poem, inserting blanks of uniform length for key wpr£ter 
Reproduce a copy of this fill-in-th^-blank poem for each student. 
Before students read the poem in their textbooks, ask them to fill 
in the blanks with the words they think the poet actually used. 
. This may be done individually or in small groups. Later, discuss 
the words suggested by students and the words actually used by 
the, poet. I've had success with "Out, Out— " by Robert Frost, but 
many poems lend themselves to this strategy. • 

Marie Pettet, Fulton County Schools, Atlanta, Georgia 

Analyzing Short Fiction: The Question Is the, Answer 

One interesting way to analyze short stories is to ask students to 
construct questions on four levels. (Of course, questions on each 
level may also be formulated by the teacher.) I have used this 
device successfully with "The Fiend" by F. Scott Fitzgerald, "The 
.Giraffe" by Mauro Senesi, and "The Scarlet Ibis" by Jalhes Hurst, 
but the method generalizes easily. I introduce the four levels of 
questions to students, with the worksheet 'Sllow. . 

Direction: Examine thp following four levels, of questions 
that were written for "Goldilopks and the Three Bears/' Then 
design questions on each level for the story- assigned in class. 
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First level: Knowledge • 
Explanation: The reader recognizes or recalls information. 
(Knowledge is the lowest level of responding; primarily 
memory is involved.) 

Types of questions: Completion, multiple choice, true or false, 
matching. " * 

Examples: (1) What was the little girl's name? (2) The little 
girl's name was (a) Mary, (b) June, (c) Goldilocks. 

Second level: Comprehension 

Explanation: The reader interprets by paraphrasing, summa- 
rizing, or explaining. (Comprehension is the lowest level of ■ 
understanding,) . 
Types of questions: Questions that elicit simple explanations 
in essay form; possibly carefully structured multiple-choice 
questions. > 

Examples: (1) Describe the woodland home Goldilocks entered. 
(2) For how many persons was the home apparently furnished? 
- Explain, - [ 

Third Level; Application 

Explanation: The reader identifies the theme of the story and 
demonstrates an understanding of the story's message by 
relating it to his or her own life. f , 

type of question: Essay l ' ' 

Example: Few of us here in the city go for walks deep m the 
• forest; however, old warehouses and condemned tenement 
buildings are often accessible to Us. Should we prowl about 
them? What sort of problems might we face? What are the 
dangers of trespassing? 

Fourth level: Evaluation 

Explanation:' (1) Tlje reader shows an understanding of the 
conflict in tertns of value systems. 

f Type of question: Essay . 

ExampfaTvro value systen^-^the rights of property (an 
unguarded house) and the rtgfits^f persons (a Jmngry little . ' 

/ girl)— appear to be in conflict here. In terms of each, what 

\ 1 was it that Goldilocks did wrdng?Discuss. 

" Explanation: (2) The reader^ffdges the value or worth of the 
selection in terms of given or self-designed standards, v , 
Types of questions: Essay Or carefully constructed miSltiple- 
choice questions. } 3 M 'J ' • 

Example: Would you recommend this story to another tenth- 
grader? Explain. *" 

Marilyn Gelhar, Stillwater Senior High School— Hillside Campus, 

Maplewood, Minnesota _ • . * 
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Discussion Catalyst 

Ask students to prepare one to three questions they have after 
reading an assignment Have them write the£e questions on the 
chalkboards prior to a discussion of the assignment/ You should 
literally be surrounded by student questions. You'll find that this 
practice improves the quality and rvalue of the discussion because 
you can quickly judge the depth of student understanding and the 
influence ^ieir attitudes have^aj^Lpn their perceptions. 

William Speiser, Rumson-Fair Haven School, Rumson, New Jersey 

Classttfed Information 

* , *s ' 

Bloom's Taxonomy has been a useful model for me to refer to in 
curriculum planning. I apply it here to writing assignments in a 
drama unit; the play unjier consideration is IRernember Mama by 
John Van Druten. The assignments given below are labeled 
according to the Taxonomy. - 

1. Knowledge. In a paragraph, tell aboulf a cha Jfcteivin / 

Remember Mama* Include description, character traits, 

relationships. Underlincyour topic sentence. 
' 2» Comprehension. In your own words, tell the events in the 

rising action of Act 1. 1 ' 

3, Application. Choose a character and change him or her in 

ally way you wish. Predict or tell what that character would 

do in a specific scene. 
4/ Analysis.* Choose one of these two assignments, (a) Compare 
) how your family is similar to or different from the family-*-^ 

in / Remember Mama: (b) Compare the three aunts. What 

do they have in common? How are they different? 

5. Synthesis. Choose one of these three assignments, (a) Write 
- , several paragraphs telling how the play. would be.different 

if the characters werQ living today in your town* (b) Put 
yourself in tne play and tell what kind of person you would <* 
bg^and whirc you would do. (c) Write a scene for act 2, 
\ creating a neV situation. 

6. Evaluation. Choose one of these two topics, (a) In several 
paragraphs tell if / Remember Mama is a good or bad play. 
Sufigort your opinion.'(b) Rate the characters from most to 
leastTmportant. Explain your ranking. 

Rene? Olson, Northfield Junior High School, Ndfthfield, Minnesota 
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Discussion- Method Iqr Literature ? 

This discussion jnr^hoffmay be A adapted tetany piece of literature, 
- and I find it \ welcome change fro&.mdrfe traditional question/^ 
answer sessions! Begin by handing outfa list of statements- relating 
to a" given vtork or genre. I've 'included three samples below. 

% Students read and respond to eac& itfm individually, % mirking a 
statement "A" if they agree withit%d they disagree. When' 

* students have completed this assessment, we organize the class 
into, discussion groups of at least six students. Students now share 
*their answers 'within f groups and througfh discussion come to a 
consensus for each statement All must agre&or disagree. 

m For "Bartleby the Scrivener" - • > 

, 1. Bartleby refuses toSvdrk primarily because he is lazy. 

2. The narrator's chief, concern for Bartleby is for the 

: scrivener's welfare. , c \ 

* 3. Bartleby deserved to go to prison. 

^ : . _4. Bartleby was lucky to have a good friend likeihe 

narrator. * < 

+%] As human beings, it is our responsibility to aid those 

who do not help th&nsejves. -1 

For The hrUeible ' " • ' / > 

. l. Society has*no right Jo repress'indiyidual freedom. ' . 

^ 2. The Puritans were hypocrites. * 

3. Refusing to conform is always an effective protest u 

against society. 

~j • ^ 4. Nonconformity is dangerous And useless. 

- . 5. Modern people are toq intelligent to believe in super- 
stition. • ^ • 

For Science Fiction ' ' . \ 

^ The perfection of mechanical robots will be a tyajor 

rfJhievejnent because it will free people from degrade ^ . 
ing mantel labor. ^ \ 

„ 2. The brain can function normally, independent of the 

r rest of the body. r / 

3. Technological progress has beei more'bfcneficial thaiT * * . 

, harmful to us; it should continue unhatnpered. 

. *> 4. Someday, science will duplicate the human body* 

5. Research time arid money should be devoted to solve 

, social problems instead of creating ne^rmaterial 
^ goods and weapons. ] * * 

D. Louise fidwar^s, Billings Senior Hifeh School, Billings, Montana 
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Teaching the Novel: Division of Labor 

* 

Novel study sometimes needs a rtovel approach. Divide the class 
. into-several groups, each with a chairperson to report progress, to 
a central coordinating committee that works out a presentation 
that will involve all group*. Suppose the novel is Brave New World. 
One group might look into the futurography of the novel, another , 
into character analysis, a third into Huxley's life. Students complete 
specific assignments within their groups. Those working on 
character analysisrfor example, might organize ar^anel discussion. 
The committee approach ensures that everyone becomes a major 
contributor and, therefore, a participant in the study of the novel 
rather than an observer. 



Naomi J v Shaw, Westbttry High School, Houston, Texas 
Alternatives to Plot Summary 

Nothing is more deadly than the statement, "Your book report is 
due next week." To generate enthusiasm, introduce your students 
to the three book report ^ formats on this page. I've included a. 
student-written sample of each. I usually introduce each idea by 
working through a couple of examples from stories that are 
familiar to all—"Goldilocks and the Three Bears" or "Little Red 
Riding Hood," for example. # 

. 1. Ask students to write, the report as a recipe—no. chance of 
copying material from the book jacket with this one. Here's 
one student's recipe Veport for Leap befai^j^uLook by Mary 
Stolz. . 

Janine's^ Upside-down Crumb Cake 

To assure success in baking, mrike certain that you have the 
following ingredients on hand: ' " \,- - ' 

2 grandmothers— 1 heavily made-up, 1 comfortable and 

old looking . 

1 mother— intellectual, politically minded, unloving and 
detached 

1 father— likeable, irritable in mother's presence 
. 1 dental assistant named Emily— be^itiful and charming 
1 younger brother— likeable, excitable 
1 young girl— trying to be loved, trying to find a mother, a 
, father, and a family 
•spices: Ann Ferris and friends, a divorce 
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In a regular home, combine a young girl, brpther,.father, 
and riiother until mixture is together yet very crumbly, Add 
grandmothers to make a smoother texture. Add dental assis- 
tant at the end of mixing timfc. (This will force the batter to 
serrate as the. cake bakes.) Bake from one Christmas season 
' to the next. Cake should separate into layers that are better 
served apart. May be iced with reconciliation at the end. 

2. Ask students ta write the report as a letter to Ann Landers. 
. Another student who has read the book responds as Ann 

Landers might. This example is based on Lisa, Bright and 
Dark by John Neufeld. > . 

Dear Ann, 

. Can a person who is mentally ill know it? My friend Lisa 
keeps saying she's crazy and, to tellyou the truth, her behavior 
is becoming so peculiar, even violent, that I am beginning to 
agree with her. She says her parents won't listen to her, and 
our teacher thinks she just wants attention. How do I get help 
for Lisa? I'm frightened for her. 

: Betsy 

Dear Betsy, J ' 

It certainly is possible for someone to know that she 
requires help. Have you tried talking with Lisa's parents or 
minister? Perhaps there is a teen helpline in your town, and 
you could discuss the matter with them, Don't ^give up; it 
sounds as if Lisa really needs a friend who is concerned. 

5 , Ann ' 7 

3. Ask students to write want ads for several of the characters 
in the book. Then give them time in class to explain why 

- these ads. tell a great deal about the plot and characters. Here 
is an example for Ox Goes North: More Trouble for the Kid at 
the Top b£ John Ney. 

WANTED: Someone to care for grandfather. Applicant must 
be available during day. Must offer respect and attention. 
Salary low. Phone Chris at 999-2222. 

•Anonymous contributor 



Role Playingln Literature Glass 

Among the techniques I use to spark interest in and encourage 
reactions to literature is role playing. The advantages of this device 
are many. Students are actively involved instead of passively 
listening, creatively interpreting and presenting their ideas and 
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insights. Often students express their ideas more freely through a # 
character, and many come, to realize that classics truly transcend 
the barriers of time. r 

Sometimes presentations rely on familiar television formats. A 
group adapting "To Tell the Truth * directly involved the audience, 
who had to be alert to the fallacies intricately woven into the 
questions and answers. In a talk-show adaptation, the host inter- 
viewed the author as, well as the actors and actresses chosep to 
portray the movie version of the book. This discussion revealed 
how author and actor felt spout a given character. In some 
instances, the two agreed; in others, their different Viewpoints gave 
added insight to the work. 

Courtroom scenes were used effectively to portray liemingway'p 
"The Killers" and Chekhov's "The Druggist's Wife." The questions 
and answers of the trial made the scenes come alive. In one instance 
a seemingly insignificant prop played a large role. As successive 
guests were brought before the protagonist in John Cheever's "The 
Country Wife," Francis's "security blanket," the piece of wood that 
he was whittling, became a focus of interest. As Julia and the 
children appeared, Francis whittled peacefully; when Mrs. Wright- 
son and Anne Muf chison appeared, the whittling became pointedly 
more aggressive. 

Depending upon the size of a class, students usually work in 
groups of five or six. They choose a story and decide on the format 
to be used in the presentations. .Responsibilities are parceled out: 
research on the author, written descriptions of each character in 
the presentation, a script to.be used in the role playing, typing. 

I schedule a performance date for each group, and all groups 
are required to pass in papers on an agreed-upon date. (That day, 
in some cases, falls before a group's presentation.) The contribution 
that each member made to the paper must be clearly stated. 
Finally, I offer an evaluation, both written and oral, to each student.. 

Sister Barbara Willett. R. S. M., Marian Court Junior College of 
Business, Swampscott, Massachusetts ^ 



Animal Farm, Middle-School Style 

To help students understand the problems inherent in creating 
and implementing a new government, as the characters attempted 
to do in George Orwell's Animal Farm* I removed the existing 
political structure of two eighth-grade classes for two weeks. 
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Students were given an understandable, obtainable goal— to pre- 
pare for a test on the novel using techniques they had previously 
employed that year. Most students were highly motivated and 
eager to earn a high test grade* Decisions about how. to use class 
time, however, were not made by me; responsibility was handed- to 
all students equally, just as the animals received responsibility for 
Animal Farm after Jones was ejected. I chose this technique to 
allow students to experience firsthand one of Orwell's prfmary 
messages about the use and abuse of power. 

The day before the unit began, I distributed copies of the book 
and a letter to students that included the following points: 

1. The usual structure of a classroom is dictatorship. 

2. This structure often leads to frustration and discontent 
because the majority is not in control. 

3. For the next two weeks, I will step down and hand control 
to the rrtsyority. ^ • 

4. After two weeks, I will assume my usual role and administer 
a test on the book very similar to other literature tests 
given this year. . • — - 

5. Meanwhile, your goal is to prepare yourself and your fellow 
students for this test, using the study guide system we have m 
Ijeen following this year. 

For the next two weeks, I sat in the back of the classroom, 
observing and recording "majority" activities and behavior, As 
promised, the test was administered at the end of the second week. 

The day following the test, I distributed copies of the log which I 
had kept for fourteen days. Students then worked in small groups, 
preparing reports that attempted to explain the causes of important 
recorded behaviors. I 'also asked each student to design a chart 
showing the various roles he or she plays in an average day— student, 
son or daughter, sibling, friend, and so on. I further requested that 
students describe differences in their behavior as they fulfilled 
these roles,. thereby leading.them to realize that we change our 
behavior according t6 the role we assume at the moment. 

Here are some of the insights developed through the reports of 
the small groups and the ensuing class discussion— and the results 
of the test. 

1. Most students realized that the "democratic" setting required 
that they modify their classroom behavior; some did so. and 
some did not. 
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2. Almost all students stated that they felt uncomfortable with 
the lack of dictatorial structure during the two-week period. 

3. Students agreed that one class had organized itself to a degree 
while the other never achieved any permanent organiza- 
tional plan. Students in the unorganized group recognized 
that they knew how to organize but that their suspicions of 
one another's motives in attempting to assume leadership 
prevented progress. 

4. The class that had some success with organization earned test 
scores comparable to those of earlier literature tests. The 
unorganized cla£s earned scores that were lower than those of 
earlier tests. 

To conclude the project, each class discussed ways in which the 
* situation could .have been handled more effectively than it had 
been and why these strategies had not been used by students during 
the unit 

Paul Schluntz, Middlebrook School, Wilton, Connecticut * 

Children— As Seen by Harper Lee, Francois Truffaut, and 
Eighth-Graders % 

Children— impish^ chimerical, creative— provide a writing and* 
research topic for my eighth -graders in connection with the reading 
of Harper Lee s To Kill a Mockingbird. Students take notes on one 
child as they read the novel. Then I establish groups to discuss 
Scout, Dill, Burris Ewell, and Walter Cunningham. After meeting 
and comparing notes, each group chooses a representative to 
present its findings to the class. 

Next, each student spends a minimum of one-half hour observing 
a student in our lower school engaged in an active pursuit: painting, 
singing, playing outdoors, eating lunch. These written observations 
make up the prewriting for descriptive essays in which we 
emphasize the use of forceful verbs, concrete details, spatial 
organization, and, most important— surprise. 

Thfe year I plan to take the class to see Truffaut's film Small 
Change, which offers a glimpse of children in another culture and 
in another genre. , 

Judith Solar, Brimmer and May School, Chestnut Hill, Mass : 
achusetts 
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The Innocent Narrator Composition „ 

This assignment generally produces an interesting set of papers 
from students in an eleventh-grade American literature course. 
What follows is a brief paraphrase of the assignment. 

An innocent narrator is one who describes the action in a 
literary work without realizing the importance of the events^ 
We have read Mark Twain's Adventures of Huckleberry F%nn 
and William Faulkner's "Barn Burning,", both of which rely 
on an innocent (and youthful) narrator to tell the story, in 
spite of the fact that significant and mature themes (justice, 
courage, fear, love) are involved. Huck Finn is.told from the 
first person point of view, "Barn Burning" from the third, 
person. ' t 

Write a composition in which you tell a story from the 
point of view of an innocent narrator. You may make up a 
story or use an incident from your y&st or from the past of 
someone you know. Remember, the ipnofcent narrator simply 
tells what happened as he or she saw it occur, The incident 
may take plac^over several minutes, hours, days, or weeks,_as 
you choose, but build the action chronologically, developing it 
to a climax. Select carefully the incidents you will describe in 
detail because you obviously cannot include everything. 

Decide in advance where the main emphasis will lie since 
you must focus attention on the main event fairly quickly. 
Have the conclusion clearly in mind before you begin to write 
so that youll be able to organize your material clearly and 
efficiently with that end in view. It is important to let the 
action and dialogue reveal* the characters. 

Your paper mustfbe at least 600 words, but you may write 
more if you wish. Watch grammar, spelling, and all the things 
I regularly nag about. The paper is dtie in oneweek. 

Marguerite L. Kownslar, Alamo Heights High School, San Antonio, 

Texas 



Potluck Papers with Pigman 

This assignment, part of our study of Paul Zindel's The Piffman, 
has produced some interesting narrative writing. Before class, 
*write objects, characters, settings, and themes from the novel on 
slips of paper. Simplify matters later on by including the category 
on each slip now,* for* example: . - 



symbolic object spaghetti 



setting: the zoo 
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Substitutions and additions, of course, can be made to these lists. 

Symbolic, Object* and Events Character* 

Bathroom Bomber Miss Reillen, the Cricket 

telephone John 

broken pigs Lorraine's mother 

the pigs Bore 

"*J money - Norton,the Marshmallow Kid 

skates John's mother 

• wine and convention Bobo ' 

spaghetti Mr.Pignati 
Conchetta's white ruffled dress Conchetta Pignati 

baboons Kenny 

SeUings Themes 

the zoo ^ alienation 

the cemetery * generation gap 

Mr. Pignati's house^ old age (loneliness) 

the Coffee Exchange love 

keekman's Department Store truth versus falsehood 

Ask each student to draw a slip at random and complete the 
following assignment. 

Luring a contribution to the bulletin board in the form of a 
, magazine picture (or collage) that represents the symbolic 

object, character, setting, or theme you drew.- 
2. Write a paper about the topic you drew: minimum length, 

one and a half pages; maximum length, three pages. Here 

are more detailed directions. 

a. If you drew the name of a character, you will be writing 
a character sketch. The paper should be about the kind 
of people in society that your' particular character 
• represents. Do not write a synopsis of what your charac- 
~ .ter does in Pigman, - 

_ b. If you drew the name of a^ymbolic object or event, you 
may write a paper that relates that object or event* to 
the novel or you may wijite an imaginary episode thatjs 
centered around that object or event, 
c. If you drew the name of a setting, write an original 
episode or experience that uses that particular setting. 

y d. If you drew one of the themes of tfre story, discuss this * 

Y theme as it relates to The Pigman. 

Jean Kinnard, Selvidge Junior High School, Ballwin, Missouri 
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Character Study: To Kill a Mockingbird 

I use this writing activity when students read To Kill a Mocking^ 
bird, but it can be adapted for any novel or short story. # 

Preliminary Instructions: Choose a character who interests. ■ * 
you from To Kill a Mockingbird. Observe this person carefully 
as you read. To help you study this person you will perform 
detailed prewriting^ activities. These are similar to the steps 
that experienced writers take before they start a first draft. 

Step One: Describing the Outer Person 

You're ready to begin collecting information on your 
character. On a separate piece of paper write this heading: 
What ( name of character) looks like. Under this heading, jot 
down sentences, phrases, even single words that come to mind 
as you read the questions below. 

a. Make believe you are looking at your character. What 
comes to mind first? What stands out as you fully envision . 
the person? / * ' 

b. Try to express your impression by comparing the character 
to something else: Nathan ftadley is as suspicious as an 
alW cat. Put your ideas into words by completing this state- 
ment: HMame of character) is as as . 

c. Now pretend you are handling the camera in a movie or 
television, production. Move in close to the' head of your 
character. Zoom in to the face— what do' you see? What shape 

, is the head? What is distinctive about the face? What color 
hair and eyes? What happens to this person's lace when he 
or she smiles, frowns? How do these details fit your general 
impression of this character? 

d. 'Now think about how this character moves. How does he 
: or she walk down the street? If your character were part 

of a crowd, could you pick him or her out of the group 
immediately? What distinctive gestures or motions does he 
, or she make? 

e. Finaljy, what aspects of dress do you associate with this 
character? Is there something particular about the way this 

" character dresses that makes, him or her recognizable in 
any situation? - 

Step Two: Describing the Inner Person 

On a separate sheet of paper, write this heading: What 
( name of character) is like insidfc. Under this heading, wrjte 
words, phrases, or Jentences that descrijbe what your character 
is like inside. Use questions like the following to guide you. . 
a. What does your character do with a day off from work or 

school? Does he or she prefer to be alone or with friends? 

What does this character do when he<or she is alone? 
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b. You have observed your character reacting in different 
situations within the novel What makes him or her Angry? 
What will this person fight for? 

c. Of what accomplishments is. your character proud? If asked 
what he or she does best, what do you suppose your 
character would answer! 

Step Three: Using Figurative language to Describe Your£ 
Character 

Practice portraying your character by fooling around with 
words in different combinations; fill in the blanks below. Jot 
down the first words that come to mind as you read each 
sentence. Trust the feelings and ideas you have buried away 
in your mind. The point here is not to describe your character 
completely but to arrive at original thoughts that suggest the 
person. And don't be afraid to use words that sound a little 
peculiar of outrageous; you may come up with some completely 
original ideas. 

( Name of character) loves (name of a color) but hates 
( name of a plant, tree, or bird) . • 
( Name of character ) is like- ( name of song or hind of music ). 

(Naine of character ) is a 1 , 

(Nante of character ) was at one time , 

but now he^or she _! . 

( Nanie ofcharacter) l You're a ( name of a creature ). 

Look over what you ha^ejust written. Add words. Cross out 
those you don't like. Start overi^ou feel like it. Write entirely 
new sentences for your charafet^. Read the sentences 
consecutively and you will discover you have created a poem 
of sorts. 

Step Four: Final Instructions 

Now you are ready to draft a poem about the character you 
chose from To Kill a Mockingbird. Here are the final directions. 

a. Your purpose is to write a poem that reveals, the outer 
and inner characteristics of the character you chose. 

b. Your readers will be the Students and teacher in this 
room, 

c. Your ivriter's role is to delight your readers by your 
surprising and accurate use of language. Since you are 
writing a relatively brief poenvyou will not be able to 
describe every aspect of your character. Instead, you 
must meticulously choose those that suggest and reveal 
the essence of that character. 

d. Here is what is due: a pagtfof notes answering a through - 
" e in Step One;„a page of notes answering a through c in 

Step Two; the practice poem you wrote in Step Three; 
the final copy of your character poem., 

Rhoda Quackenbush, Greece Athena High School, Rochester, New 
York 
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Gnarled Apples and Sherwood Anderson < 

As part of a semester course on the anti-hero, we include a unit on 
the absurd hero that focuses on Sherwood Anderson's Winesburg, 
Ohio and his influence on twentieth-century writers. The following 
activities comprise the unit: 

1. We read Richard Bach's Jonathan Livingston Seagull, 
Bernard Malamud's The Natural, and Karel # C£pek's 
"R. U. R." to introduce the archetype of *the absurd hero. 

2. We emphasize Sherwood Anderson's gift of perceptive 
characterization as a legacy to more renowned contempo- 

. , rary authors. 

3. We read and discuss Winesburg, Ohio, focusing on the need 
to see "beneath the surface of lives" in order to understand 
the "grotesques" of this novel and their "moments of truth." 

4 4 Students then write a creative^ characterization of their 
own based on a person whoip they know or have encoun- 
tered. This^ person is "grotesque" in the Anderson vein and 
needs to haVe "his story told." 
5. Finally, we compile a class anthology entitled Gnarled 
Apples (from the "Paper Pills" chapter on Dr. Reefy). Each 
student receives a copy, complete with cover designed by 
someone in the class. 

This assignment has proved to be a very enjoyable and worth- 
while part of the unit. Students come to recognize Anderson's 
influence on other great writers, to appreciate and value the 
"unusual" personality types we all encounter daily, and to under- 
stand the challenge of characterization in creative writing. 

Paul Mork, Mariner High School, White Bear Lake, Minnesota 
Elementary, My Dear Dupin , 

I use this" assignment after Seventh-graders have read and 
discussed. several Poe short stories, including "The Purloined 
Letter." Since our anthology does. not indude "The Murders in the 
Rue Morgue," this exercise seems a x logical arid entertaining 
follow-up to the reading we do. . 

The following paragraphs comprise the "clue" section of 
Poe's story "The Murders in the Rue Morgue." Canyoji intuit 
' - the solution to the mystery along with Monsieur piipin; or 
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will you be misled by your "reason" like the typical police 
detective? State your conclusions about the .case- in a well- 
supported paragraph. 

(I follow these instructions with the passage from "Murders" 
beginning, "EXTRAORDINARY MURDERS.-r-This morn- . 
irig, . . . v . to Dupin'S statement, "There is no method in their 
proceedings, beyond the method of the moment" 

Although few students encountering "Murders" for the first time 
can^be expected to solve the mystery completely, this exercise led 
to careful reading, good discussion, and creative sleuthing. 

.Arthur W. Brown, Soilth Kent School, South Kent, Connecticut 



, SciFiTri 

Here is an example of how activities dealing with a variety of 
skills can be incorporated into the study of almost any piece of 
literature. In this instance, the class has read "Tomorrow's 
Children" by Poul Anderson and F. N. Waldrop, which appears in 
* Mutants: Eleven Styries of Science Fiction, edited by Robert 
Silv^rberg (Nashville, Tenn.: Thomas Nelson, 1974). 

• Creative Dramatics and Speaking Skills 

1. After the class has discussed the intial meeting between 
. Robinson and Drummond, divide yourselves into small 
groups and take turns enacting their encounter upon 
T)rummond's return from His mission. 

2. Divide yourselves into four- or five-member teams of 
experts who are meeting to decide what to do about the 
mutant crisis. After considering the' alternatives, each 
group reports its decision to tfie class, including reasons 
for and justifications of that decision. 

3. Hold a town meeting. The class is the town and chooses a 
leader. The purpose of the meeting is to discuss the mutant 
situation and decide what to do. Divide yourselves into two 
groups; half of the class will now be mutants who have 
heard about the town meeting. Allow them to plan their 
course of action, too. 

Language Lesson 

1. Find examples of alliteration in the story and explain their 



2. Discus^ the use of the dash by Anderson and Waldlrop. 
What (ftes it mean in most cases? Why do you think they 
use it instead^oflanother punctuation mark? 

3. When do the authors use italics? What are its functions? 
Cite.examples to support your theory. 



effect. 



t 
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Writing' Assignments V , , 

, 1. Write a news bulletin for newspaper, radio, or television 
about Drummond's findings. Describe the countryside as 
$vel} as the mutants. Make^a news hotline bulletin board 
with these or read . them to the iv: class in the manner of 
newscasters. x \ ■ * : * 

2. Assume the Identity of Drummond and write the Official 
< Report of your findings. 

3. Writl a letter to a friend on another planet ^bout wh^t has. 
happened and what it is like to live here rio#. Be specific 
What lias ^happened to your crops? Your cattle? Your, 
relatives? What do you think is going to happen? What are 
your hopes and fears? 

S#4. Writagk forecast or prediction for the future. 

5., Write 'a poem or lyrics lo a song baseiLon the events of 
"Tomorrow^ Children,;' ; T - * , 

Ruth Garrett, Field Kindley High School, Coffeyyille, Kansas 

Science Fictions 

When discussing science fiction, partictilarly short stories, ask 
students to analyze the kinds <tf ideas science fiction writers come 
up with. Usually their list includes changing a law of science, the 
environment, tftne, or human behavior, creating an unfamiliar 
setting, formulating a new sociallaw. Expand the discussion by 
asking students to select one of the ideas on the list and change a 
"normal" to a "new." They should then list considerations that 
would be contingent upon that new idea. These "what if" ideas are 
fun to share with the class and can become the basis for a written 
exercise, either creative or expository. . 
Here are two examples to get you started. 

' 1. What everything weighed 100 pounds. 

Consider putting on earrings, juggling, wearing contact lenses. 

Weifdposstbility: When two objects are combined (i.e., woman 

and earrings), the total weight is still 100 pounds. ' 
2. What ^objects (including people) could' move across (laterally) 

or down but never up? y 

Consider eating, producing food, travel. 

jWeird possibility: Don't ever bend over to tie your shoe! 
.Philip Buley, Middlebury Union^High School, Mid'dlebury, 
Vermont 
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Pig Black Bix: Teaching "The Lottery" 

A popular story in many anthologies is Shirley Jackson's "The 
Lottery," A film version of this story has been produced i>y 
Encyclopaedia Brittanica Educational Corporation (19 minutes, 
color) and may be ordere<£with its companion film, A Discussion 
of Shirley Jackson's "The Ubttery" (10 minutes, color). I reconimehd 
both films.. ' / • - 

Before teaching v the story and yiewing the film, I construct a 
large black box— the larger, the better. Then I fold a slip of paper 
for each student in the class. On one piece of paper^I put a large 
black dot. Then I place the slips in the box. When class starts, I 
place the box on the top of my desk for everyone to See. Questions 
&re asked but never answered. j . « 

I discuss the word lottery and provide some background infor- 
mation for the story. Then* students view the film. When the 
drawing begins, I stop the film. Each student then draws a slip 
from the botfbut is tpld not to open it I restart the film. When the 
final person in $he film is r^ady.to unfold his or her paper, I stop 
the film and ask the students to open theirs. I then continue the 
film. ? , 

After the film, various things occur. Don't be surprised. This 
will Jead into a good discussion. (I usually reward the person who 
drew the marked slip with*a candy bar.) 
Donna Beimer, Lincoln High School, Dallas, Texas 



Writing Assignment: The Turn of the Screw 

t use this assignment in a sophomore honors English class, but I 
think it would prove equally successful with juniors and seniors. 

Choose one of the following hypothetical situations and 
- * write your version of what happened at Bly. Keep in mind 

the facts of the story and write only that'which agrees with * 
these facts or seems a natural development of the plot, Tailor 
your writing style to fit the point of view of the character ' 
you choose. 

1. You are the governess. 1 Because of your master's stern- 
admonition not to trouble him with the affairs of his wards, • 
you are reluctant to call on him to explain the circumstances 
leading up to Flora's illness and Miles's death; instead ycSii 
have written him a letter ^ 
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Task: Write this letter, bearing in nntftid that jt is natural , . . 
for janyone to justify his or her own actions. 

2. Yqu are Flora. You have been brought to your uncle's 
townhouse in London. How will you>xp}ain to your uncle 
the events at Bly that lied to your illness and your being 
brought to Londoh by Mrs. Grose? h ' * 

Task: If you choose to have Flora speak dir'fectty to her 
uncle, write your account of their meeting ii\ narrative 
* form as if it were a continuation of the story. Do not use the ' 
. dramatic form of a' play, if you'chpose to have her uncle 
absent, let Flora write lym a letter in her own "charming^ 
iftanner. *| V 

3. You are Mrs. Grose. You have just arrived at your master's 
townhOusp in London. How will you explain the events 
heading up to Flora's illness and your bringing her to 
London and leaving^Ues under the care of the governess 
atBly? 

Task: If you choose todiave MAr Grose speak directly to 
her master, write an account of their first meeting in 
narrative form as if it were a continuation of the story. Do 
not use the dramatic form of a p\£y. If you choose to'liave 
the master absent, let Mrs. GroseWctate her report to his 
private secretary. $ >* ^ 

4. You are .a reporter from the London Times. Word has 

reached you of the»strange death of a ward of Mr 

of Harfey Street, London. You have gone to-hi? country 
place in Essex to find out the facts of the death. 

Task: Write aji article for your newspaper explaining the. < 
facts of thisjftrange death. Be sure to satisfy the vbhat, 
where, wkm^wh^ and how questions of journalistic writing. 

Irene L. Bush, Pine^rest School) Fort Lauderdale, Florida 



Heroes, Has-Beens, and Hemingway 

I find many comparisons between%Manuel, theagingj^illfighter in 
Hemingway's "The Undefeated," and contemporary athletes, movie 
stars, and other "personages." A'fter students have read the story, I 
pass out the following list and ask them to label each name 
according to the directions. This activity provides for a lively 
discussion and varied opinions. It also leads into a discussion of the 
Hemingway Code. 

Label the following list of athletes, artists, and politicians 

according to the code shown below. , 

A — on the way up t C — on the way down 
B— at the top - D—a has-been . . 
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' Muhammad Ali * - Donna Summer ' 
Bob Avelliiu . Jimmy Connors \ . 

Gloria Steinem - Christopher Reeves 

RodCarew \ PeteR^e 

Billie Jean King Knsty McNichol 

• -Parrah Fawcett-Majors Bruce Jenner 
John Travolta . - Sly Stallone 

Reggie Jackson Glen Campbell 

Bo Derek Cher 

- BjornBorg Jimmy Carter 

Pat Boone 1 Pel? < 

Gloria Vanderbilt Gerkld Ford 

Artis Gilmore : Jim Plunkett ^ 

Jay Mcmullen Fonzie T 

Marlon BranSo Rod Stewart f 

•Richard Nixon Charles Bronson 

Walter Payton Ayatollah Khomeini 



* ' Robin Williams \ Tracy Austin ^ 

Nadia Comaneci Debbie Boone 

James Cagney , Georg Brett » „ * ' 

Andy Gibb - ' - Wilbur Wood * 

Donny and Marie s Henry Kissinger 

Joan Pignotti, Homewood'-Flossmoor High School, Flossmoor, . 

Illinois / y 

Coffeehouse Conversation N \ '* - 

Eadi year when I teach the eighteenth century* in my British 
literature cl^ss, I set aside a day for students to visit what we call 
our "coffeehouses." Students form groups' of four^r five, arrange 
desks as tables in various corners of the room,*. and bring in , 
"munchies and liquid refreshments" to create, a relaxed atmosphere; 
for informal conversation and discussion. Students understand that 
their forty-five minutes,of socializing at the coffeehouses must be 
based on a discussion of <m of five topics that the class defined 
ahead bf time. ^- , 

Here are representative topics. . l 

* *■ . • 

• % % - 1. You were present at the time of the Great Plague of 1665 
in London. You are talking- with Daniel Defoe, describing 
the people and the situations as you saw them. . 
2. Among you are Addison and Steele. They are listening to 
your conversation (gossip>jn hope of finding .a story for 
their Spectator. Provide them with information that woulqr 
be appropriate. «* 



• ; " Iti 

ERJC ; ^ D 
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3. You all know a couple,* a man and a woman, who are 
feuding over a trivial matter. To make them see how silly 
their behavior is your group makes up a satire along the 
lines of Pope's "Rape of the Lock." <> 

4. Decide-on a contemporary situation that all of you feel is 
troublesome. Through the use of satire, devise a solution to ' 
this problem. 

5. You are having dinner jvith your friend James Boswell at 
the home of Samuel Johnson, a mutual friend. Describe 

' your evening and conversation with the esteemed Johnson, 
including any peculiarities that occur during the evening. 

Students have the entire class period to discuss one of the five . 
topics. The following day each group reports on its conversations, 
experiehces, and discoveries. Repeatedly, I4iave found* this assign- 
ment to be an informative one for my 'students apd one they fyave a 
lot of fun completing. . 

Renee Marie Campbell, Bangor High School, Bangor, Maine 



Enter and Exit: Romeo and Juliet * 

Before we read Shakespeare's Romeo and Juliet, I distribute the 
|ollowing inventory. After students complete it, we shaA our 
respyses. * 

1. List two or three words that come to mind when I say the 
name William Shakespeare. ^ - 

2. List one fact about William Shakespeare that you know. 

3. How do you feel about reading Shakespeare? 

4. Why do y£>u think you feel the way yqu do? 

5. Write one sentence telling anything you know about the 
play Romeo and Juliet. 

6. Answer YES or NO to 'each of the following: 
a. Do you enjoy reading love stories?" 

* hi Do you like dueling scenes? 

■ c. Do you enjoy surprise endings? , 

* d.' Do you believe in-arranged marriages? 

e. Can a fourteen-year.-old be truly in love? ' 

f. Is it ever right to deceive your parents? 

. g. Do adults sometrmes treat you as though you were a 
child? ■ ' 

h. Do you believe in magic potions? 

i, Would you be interested in reading a play that contains 
Atll of these elements? 
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After we have completed thQ plky, students undertake one of 
the following projects. 

/ Jl. Choose a soliloquy from the play that is at least fifteen 
lines long and memorize it Either construct a hand puppet 
or outfit yourself in appropriate gfarb and deliver the' 
soliloquy to the class. ■ 
2* Learn about the theater in Shakespeare's time and construct 
a mo<}el of the Globe. 
> 3. Using the pla/s prologue as a model, write an, original, 
epilogue for Romeo and Juliet 

4. Pretend that' you are Juliet and compose a diary that 
covers the five days' action of the play. Include your feelings 
about Romeo, your parents, ^he nurse, the feud v (You may 
pretend yoa^re Romeo, if you wish, and adapt the 
assignment accordingly.) ' 

5. On poster board at least S" x 11" copy in calligraphy or 
other decorative script a sonnet from the play. Cite act and 
scene and illustrate the sonnet using any medium. 

6. Construct a shoe box diorama of a scene from the play. Be 
sure setting is accurate and costumes appropriate. 

7. Design a poster for a performance of Romeo and Julyet 
Title and author should be prominent and the illustrations 
or design should arouse interest in seeing the play. 

8. Write a series of four letters, two from Juliet to an .advice 
— -—^columnist and two from the columnist to Juliet. Juliet's 

letters should introduce problems from the play so that the 
columnist can offer advice or solutions. / y 

Arlene R. Delloro-Wheeier, North Rockland High School^Trriells, 
New York 



Archetypal Analysis 



I use the following exercise in conjunction with ,a course ii\ the 
archetypes of literature. It -is intended to encourage Students 
to experience thfe richness of their own imaginations and, later, 
to see how their imaginative world participates in archetypes 
common to all. 

Early in the course, I invite students to close their eyes and 
to imagine the following. I pause for about three minutes between 
segments. 

Th6ir' ideal dwelling—environment and dwelling itself. 
They go out for a walk*-what time of day and where? 
They come upon §l body of water—what do they do? 
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\ ** * * 

They continue and come upon a key— what do they do? 

They continue and corne upon a cup— what kind? What do 
they do? , . 

They come upon a clearing with people in it. 

< » 

The people see them and there is some wmmunication. _ 

Most students relax and fully enjoy this exercise. I then ask 
them to write down these responses for me as homework, with as 
much detail and good style as they can. Somfetimes we begin 
writing in' class; sometimes they want to talk about "where they 
have been," . 1 ' 

I do nothing with the papers until the end of the course. After 
they have studied the archetypes of Romance, Tragedy, and 
Comedy, I return their papers as par£~of the final exam. I ask 
~: *them to identify three archetypes^ similar to ones they have 
. identified in the work of other writer?., • 

Students enjoy this analysis; it usually comes as a: surprise. 
(Although they ask regularly if I have graded their "stories" for a 
few weeks after turning them in," they usually have despaired of 
getting them back by the time of the final.) Quite frequently they 
express delight in discovering,- as one sophomore put it, that "even 
niy writing has certain archetypal* patterns that relate to great 
literature from all pver the world." 

Sister Barbara Sitko, St. Pius X High School, Atlanta, Georgia 

* Telling tales in and out of School . 

' My world literature class tackles frame tales and story cycles, 
including selections from The Panchatanira, A Thousand and One 
Nights, Ovid's Metamorphoses, and Boccaccio's Decameron. Students 
in our electronic age often find it difficult to understand and. 
appreciate the art of storytelling, so we follow a three-step process. 

1. Students number off by fours, and each group is assigned a 
% different tale to read: ones, a tale from The Metamorphoses; 
twos, a tale from The Decameron; and so on. After reading is 
" complete, students establish new groups of four— each group 

containing a one, a $jyo,-a three, and a four. Within these 
groups each student tells the story he or she has read to the 
other three. Step one provides initial practice in storytelling. 

*2. Next we m'Qve to a^ class stqry cycle of sorts. One person 
* begins the story, establishing characters, setting, and tone. 
That student talksior one minute and then passes the story 
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on to the next student who adds a minute's worth and passes 
the story oil The cycle continues until every member of the 
. class has added a minute to the story. Along with .story- 
telling, the class gets plenty of practice in listening in order 
to keep details straight 
3. Finally, we talk about various contemporary circumstances 
where people might engage jn storytelling. After considering 
the options, each class chooses a framing device and develops 
the type of characters who might appear in that setting. The 
next day each student is responsible for telling a story from 
the viewpoint of a character in that setting. 

The results of the framing exercise are especially interesting. 
Two classes, for example, used fairly conventional approaches. 
One had themselves stranded in a,ski lodge, the other told ghost 
stories in a haunted house. Conversely^two other framed tales 
actually turned into group improvisations, wi]th one class a variety 
of * visitors -to a neighborhood bar and the other inmates' of an 
asylum talking in a group therapy session. 

Students thoroughly enjoy this assignment and develop a new 
appreciation for the ancient art of storytelling* 
Linda Pinnell, Fairmont Senior High School, Fairmont, West 
Virginia 

Author! Author! 

Author Day is an exciting way to motivate students to read 
and write enthusiastically. Qn such a day young people meet 
a contemporary author. Students plan the program during the 
previous month in English classes. Their preparation includes 
the following: * 

1. Reading books bythe author 

2. Preparing questions to, ask the author 

3. Finding biographical information about the author and 
reviews or»critical material on his or her writing' • 

4. Writing an introduction of the author 

5. Writing invitations to administrators, librarians, and other 
interested persons . 

6* Writing publicity for local and school newspapers 

7. Creating art work and bodk displays for Author Day ■ 
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Following the program, students write thank-you letters to the 
author, and many have received letters back. Another follow-up 
activity is to report on the event for local newspapers. 

Why do we hold Author Day? 

1. Enthusiasm is contagious. When other schools hear of our 
program, they ask to be included. A project of this kind 
brings together^administrators, parents, teachers, librarians, 
and students. 

2. The motivation for reading is authentic. When students know 
they will meet and talk to the author, they read with attention. 

' 5 They read with a ^purpose when they read to discover what 
questions they might ask the author. >' 

3. The experience of writing for real audiences is a new one for 
most junior high students. Correctness and clarity suddenly 

, matter when you are writing for publication and to adults. 

How do you organize an Author Day? 

1. Convince administrators that it is a good idea. You will need 
their help (and financing). 

2. Select an author. When you call, clearly state the. age and 
interest of the audience. Define what you expect. How long 
should he or she plan to speak? Is the format to be a lecture, a 
panel,, an informal, question-and-answer session, or a combi- 
nation? Discuss fees. 

3. Compile a list of books by the author. Decide which ones you 
want students to read. Get help fro^j^your community and 
school libraries. Sometimes an author's publisher will help. 

4. Make a reading schedule for students. Better readers may 
i complete several books. You may want to read some material 

aloud to ensure the involvement oj^jLll students. As students 
read and listen, have them write questions they would like to 
ask the author on file cards. 

5. Set up student committees to.divide the work. Assign chair- 
persons and set deadlines. Typiqal committees'include writers 
(publicity, invitations); artists, (publicity, library and bulletin 
board displays, program design); reception (greeting guests, 
ushering); typing and mimeographing; refreshments (set-up 
and clean-up); questioners. 
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Two weeks before Author Day you and your classes should be 
ready to do the following: 

1. Submit publicity to local papers. 

2. Send-in vitations. - 

3« Print programs. j 

4. Send a letter toTtHe author to reconfirm time and place. 
Include a map )>v directions to your school. 

5. Ask students who will make introductions to rehearse before 
theclass. v - 

6. Organize the question period. Know who will ask what.Have 
a planned order of questioning to ensure that all those who 
prepared get; a chance to ask questions. This procedure also 
Avoids duplication of questions. 

7. V You may wish to videotape the event, make a tape recording, 

or take slides and photographs of students and author. 

Ou^ school has found that Author Day develops specific skills in 
an integrated way, and with much enthusiasm. It is obvious to the 
entire community that students are developing reading, writing, 
and speaking skills. Public interest in Author Day helps to develop 
good sfchool and community relations. • 

I have a videotape of Author Day in 1977 that. includes four 
authors talking about their books and writing: Jane Langton,. Betty 
CaYanna, Georgess McHargue, and Michael Roberts. I al&> have a 
list of over a hundred authors and illustrators and their addresses. 
You can reach me at the address below, just add the ZIP 01773. Of 
course librarians in your school and" community are able to help 
you locate authors in your area. 

Helen M. Greenhow, Brooks Junior High School, Lincoln, Massa- 
chusetts r 
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Tlljearn him or kill him," remarks the steamboat pilot in Life, on 
the Mississippi, and the irony of his words will not be lost on 
teachers. But the struggle to teach— anc^to learn— is eased^ccording^ 
to many of our contributors by a hospitable classroom and a 
thoughtful teapher. Helping students get to know one another, 
stretching yrfur time* with a tape recorder,, and bulletin boards 
worth looking at ar* a few of their suggestions along with a cache of 
ideas to grt a class period off to an efficient beginning or bring it to 
a lively exclusion. Activities in this section are found under three 
headings: Organizing the Classroom— and the Students, Builetin 
Boards, and The First Five Minutes— and the Last ^ 

Organizing the Classroom— and the Students ' ^ * ■ £0 

Here are two games that enable you and your 9tudents to know the 
class roster before the. period is out, and two inventories that tell 
you a lot more about your students than their n&mes. Also included 
are plans for a color-coded classroom, ascherhe for helping students 
develop a conduct code of their own, and a way to recycle old 
textbooks. 

People Bingo 

This be^nning^of-the-jtear activity helps students get acquainted 
and learn each other's names. In advance, mimeograph bingo 
shfeets with a grid containing four rows and four columns/ for a 
total of sixteen sguares. You'll also need paperclips, cardboard 
squares, or other bingo markers. F4nally, write the name of each 
Student on an individual slip of paper 

Distribute the bingo sheets and ask each student to write his or 
her name in the square at the top left corner.' Studenfe then walk 
around the classroom, introducing themselves to other students 
and obtaining signatures from fifteen oi them for th^ remaining 
squares. When t{ie sheet is filled, one name to ^ square, stuc^nts* 
return to^their seats. - 
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Yau (or a designated student) choose one of the name slips at 
random and call out the name. The student whose name has been 
called raises his or lier hand. The other students take note of that 
student's identity. Students who have that name on their sheets, 
cover it with a marker. Proceed as in any bingo game. When a 
p.layer calls "birrgo," he or she must be able to match the four 
ftar^es in the horizontal, vertical, or diagonal row with the four 
correct people. By the end of the period everyong will have made 
new acquaintances and members of the class will be able to address 
one another by name. It's a beginning. 

Karen-M. Rezendes, EJanbury, Connecticut 



Icebreaker 

Here's a get-acqu^inted game that felies heavily on memory and 
builds a relaxed climate in the classroom. One student begins by 
giving his or her first name preceded by a word that begins with 
the^same letter as the name: Curious Carol. The next student says, 
"You are, Curious Carol and I am Just Jack:" The game continues 
until all students have joineekthe chain, each student repeating in 
turn the names of all who preceded. To really break the ice, elect 
to be the last person in the chain and repeat all names correctly. 
You'll never forget them if you^o! 

Karen Rugerio, Orange e County Administration Center, Orlando, 
Florida " v 



Name Brain Drain ' 

ames are important! Fitting into a new classroom is important! 
My students and I like to begin the school year by examining our 
names. Here are"some of the activities I use. 

1. Students write their initials and names in new and different 
ways. 

• 5 ' 

h 



Andfcrson 
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' 2. Students write positive thoughts using the letters in their 
names. Letters used don't need to be initial ones. 

Sure 
has 

inteYestinq 
roads - 
to -Pol low. 

3. We look up the meanings of our first and middle names and 
last names where possible. Baby books, dictionaries, and 
special dictionaries of names are helpful resources. 

4. We share the stories behind our nicknames and devise new 
nicknames, explaining their significance. 

5. Students design logos for themselves or for each other. * 

6. Students prifit their names on a sheet of paper in as many' 
different styles as possible. Have oh hand books that'illus* 
trate typefaces to get this activity/started. . j , 

7. Distribute gumtned paper. "Students make name labels in 
different 'sizes and shapes. These can be stuck on many 
items— for identification or for fun. 

8. Post a class picture on the bulletin board. Each student 
creates a name label to post under the picture. 

9. Write names in code for classmates to decode. Students will 
have no trouble inventing codes. 

10. Students use their names or initials to create a picture or 
mobile or other art project. 




11. Provide stencils, rubber stamps and ink pads, label makers, 
colored pens, cut-out letters, old magazines, fabric scraps, 
yarn. Declare a name brain drain during which each student 
creates "something" based on his or her name,- 
Sliirl Anderson, Myrtle Tate School, Las Vegas, Nevada 
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Assignments by the Month 

Each month I give students a blank calendar like the one shown 
.below on which to write the English assignments for that month. 
The dates are left blank and filled in by the students so that the 
calendar can be used for any month of the year. I have included 
weekends because I occasionally ask students to watch a television 
♦show on Saturday or Sunday. 
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Monthly ^rqltthArtytrunfe 
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On the last school day of each month I distribute thp calendars 
for the coming month. I dictate the assignments, and we discuss 
^them as students record them to see if they have suggestions or 
coftrments. Sometimes an assignment or two can be shifted if the 
change work£ better for then); Sometimes they remember an 
upcoming pep rally or assembly that I have forgotten. This 
flexibility seems to work best for all of us and students feel they 
have had'a say in their assignments. 

The monthly calendar has many advantages. Absent students 
know what they have missed and when an assignment is due. 
Students who wish to work ahead may A) so. Students appreciate 
a sense of direction and organization. I also give a copy to my 
department chair so that he can see what is going on in my classes 
over an extended period of time. . 

The only disadvantage is a lack of daily flexibility. What if I do 
not complete Tuesday's assignment on Tuesday and need some 
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time on Wednesday? I have not found this to be a major problem.- 
If I need a few minutes the next day, I take it. I fry not to schedule 
top much for each day— I can add material if necessary. Pacing 
seems to have come with practice. This is my fourth year with this 
technique, and I believe it benefits me as well as my students. 
Julie S. Robinson, Smithtown High School East, St. James, New 
York f ■ ' ' , 

The AssignmenfBoard . 

Having been plagued by students who could not seem to remember 
what homework was due when, students who had been absent and 
wanted to know what had to be "made up"— Usually asking at an 
inopportune moment, or students who were so involved in other 
classes or in extracurricular activities that "they had neglected 
* English class, I devised a method that has helped my students 
plan their work and complete it on schedule. Using the side chalk- 
board of my room, I' draw vertical columns for each class period 
and horizontal columns foe each, day of the week. I write in at least 
one week's work in advance and a brief outline of whaUwill follow 
,the next week. In this manner, the student with a poor memory 
can easily see what is due and when, the student with ill health or 
sporadic attendance can quickly identify missed assignments and 
need consult me only for further explanations, and the student 
with the hectic schedule can more effectively organize his or her 
time, thus learning a valuable skill for later life. 

The assignment board is beneficial from, many educational 
standpoints, but it also shows students that the teacher* is aware of 
the amount of work they must complete within their busy 
schedules. The assignment board also forces me to have definite 
plans at least two weeks in advance and has eliminated the "nightr 
before" syndrome. ' • 
* I have^used the assignment board for five, years and find it to De 
an extremelyuseful teaching tool. 

Geoffrey L. Davis, Hempfield High School, Landisville, Pennsyl- 
vania - 

Time Enough with Tapes ^ 

A tape recorder enables you to "clone around" in class. Record oral 
tests, drills, dictation, exercises, lectures, and class discussions and 
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.you have an instant replay for absentees, individual remediation ' 
and review-r-and for repel&tion of a quiz or exercise in other classes. 
Using the tape recorder helps your find the class time to help 
students individually, to keep records, to read student* drafts. I 
find that I have fewer sore throats and that students' listening 
skills improve. - ' * ' 

Susan Howard, Paxon Junior High School, Jacksonville, Florida 
.Dollars for Scholars' 

Teachers in, the junior high often have difficulty convincing their 
students to come to class prepared to. work. Seventh- and eighth- 
graders tend to arrive without, book's, pencils, papter, or homework. 
Sinceathe teachers in our school also teach a practical arts class 
based on the idea of using the world of work to teach responsi- 
bility, we. devised. a dollars-for-scholars plan that seems to have 
worked as an incentive for completing homework, participating * 
in class activities, and getting to class' on time and with the 
necessary Equipment . 

First, we brought in £10*0,000 in f>lay money. Then we announced 
that each student was on salary of $25 dollars a week. Payday was 
Friday. In order to receive full salary on Friday, students would 
have to come to class ready to work each day of the week.' They 
were fined for forgetting books, pencils, or paper; for having 
incomplete or no homework; for being tardy; and for unacceptable 
t classroom behavior. 

Since working conditions were to be duplicated as much as prac- 
tical, a method of earning overtime and ^onuses was also provided. 
^Earning a grade of 100 percent on a test, answering questions 
correctly in class, and completing extra-credit work were three 
ways to increase the amount a student received on payday. 

Both fines' and money earned were recorded daily on a chart. 
On Friday, accounts were balanced and students paid. 

As in the world of work, a student's salary must have purchasing 
power or it becomes valueless. At the end of a specified period of 
time a flea market was held in English class. Items for sale were 
donated by both teachers and students and could be purchased 
only with the play money earned in class. 

Students have responded by being both punctual and prepared. 
We judge.the plan to be successful. 

Rebecca L^wson, Spencer County High School, Taylorsville, 
Kentucky 
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Color-coded Classroom 



Keeping material organized for several similar classes taught in 
the same room in the same semester takes time away from 
teaching. A technique that I have found useful is the color coding 
of material for each class. I designate one color for each class: That 
color, then, is used for a class three-ring binder, for a fish net to 
display -that class's work, and for a backdrop for special class- 
announcements. Each class is aware of its color and students' 
quickly identify their materials. 

The first color-coded item is the class three-ring binder? Within 
these binders, I organize material in three sections. The first section 
is a diary of the. worlrprestnted each day, that is, work collected, 
discussed, assigned, and so on. The second 'section , contains a copy 
of class notes entered daily: Each day one student in each class is 
assigned to make a carbon Copy of his or her notes to file in that 
section. The third section contains copies of all handouts given to 
students. Those who have been absent or have questions regarding 
a particular aspect of an assignment may refer to the class binder 
for clarification. * . 

The second color-coded item is the fish net. These nets, colof-coded 
by class, are used on the walls to display the work of each class. 
They-are an inexpensive, colorful way to add displa^area to a room. 

Finally, construction paper or poster board, color-coded by class, 
is used as a backing for special class notes or reminders. 

Thes^are only a few applications of a color-coded system. The 
possibilities for its extension are many— color-coded pens, folders, 
'and so on. /t^\ 
Patricia Stuart, West Allis Central High School, West Allis, 
Wisfconsin 




Classroom Stations * 

• Eighth-graders and even freshmen seem to be caught between 
being "mature* high school students who are ready for lectures 
and youngsters who like— and need— to move around and be more 
active^ I have found that, workshop stations break up the more 
lecture^oriented parts of the week and bring the best of bdth worlds^ 
to my sWents, . " " ' ^jf 

' I establish five stations, in different parts of the room. On days, 
when students an* atlhese stations, they seem more relaxed 
and accomplish quite a bit. They also seem more willing to ask - 
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questions and to seek out Information. Each student has a folder' 
with his or her n&me on it, and all work completed during the 
workshop is placed in this folder. I asgign students to their initial 
stations, and while they are working, I frequently work with one 
or two students on areas that they are finding difficult. Students 
are graded on the work they completed and how well they used 
m their time. ^ ' ' ^ 

A description of the five stations and' the kinds of activitli|fco be 
clone in each follows. 

Grammar station, T^ork sheets' that relate to previous class 

* discussions and lectures work well. I provide angwer sheets so 
that students may check their answers and get immediate feed- 
back. Grammar games are also jncluded.Qne example: Provide 
a set of 6ards with one Word-on each card and a game board that 

* has ccrfumps label^d-with the parts of speech. Using a stojf watch, 
students see hourquickly they can place the words in the correct 
columns. v , .* 

Spelling station. Using new word, lists -weekly, or spellings 
ctemons, pofnts-out to studcmts'jthe need for this station. Crossword 
puzzles, word finds, wonF&fcanibles, and otkigr games adcl interest. 

* For students who seed repetition, assign tasks that require 
rewriting the w;ords. * % . " ^ * : 

- : Writing stqfom. flera is ati opportunity to pull togefae^ creativ- 
ity/ spelling,Tand grammar. Change' the writing assigijinents 

* frequently. Here are fivfc examples. ♦ ; ' 

* 1* Write a description that could be "used §s the setting for a 

4 # i Halloween story. • * " - ' c s , 

. 1% Describe your best friend'3 most important characteristic. 

3. Imagine that you are looking in a mirror and^ describe 

whatyousee. x * . 4 y \ 

' * , ^ » • *■ 

4. Try a poem of your ovvn.' (Haiku or, Ciye-line grammar 

$ poems— noun, two adjectjves, three Ver^^two, adjectives," 

. * . noun— work welL) > \ ' * */ • > 

5. Write a story about the picture'you find inside this envelope, 

. - ' * i ' 

•4 Dictionary station. This station allbwsf students to .complete 
much more dictionary work than they would normally«accomplish, v * 

Use activities that develop a thorough understanding of the 
'dictionary, (the American Heritage iMtion^.Yia& an excellent 
user's j£uide.) Actiy^tit^Pfcover pronunciation/^ow to find words, 
spelling changes,* suffixes, prefixes, and so oh. ' • 

IReadirig station. If yon .have the spacfe, make this a special placp 
Wttn rtfe book Shelves, "and chairs of large cushions.. Display' a 



rtig^book Shelves, "and chairs of large cushions UDisplay 1 ;,a. • 
fcy of anthologies and books Twhich you^et^ro^ . 



variety 
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and change periodically) and magazines. Allow students' to select 
what they want- to read and ask them to keep a journal in jyhich 
they record what they have read. Games can also be used at this 
station. Students enjoy making boajd games based on stories they 
have read.' One Student, for example, used a mystery book to make 
a board, game similar to Chutes and Ladders. P»lse clues led to 
chutes; authentic clue§ led to ladders. 

Gail W. Rose, Sycamore Hfgh School, Cincinnati, Ohio \ \ " 



Right off the Wall / 

I have successfully used tHis method for setting classroom rules 
'with classes of disruptive and emotionally disturbed students, but 
, I think it may appeal to.thc wider school population. It generates 
feelings of acceptance and importance for students and eliminates 
some of the tedious testing, that teachers face early in the year. It 
often sejs a tone and spirit for the class that lasts for. the entire year.* 
Conduct a guided "tour" ia which students envision the perfect 
alassroom. Help them in this discovery' with'appropriate questions: 
How .do you feel, as you approach this classroom? How are yoli 
greeted by the teacher? What are the .looks on the faces of your 
" classmates as you enter? What goes on'in this perfect class? How is 
the room decorated? How will your work be evaluated and graded? 
When the imagining is complete, provide felt-tip pens in assorted 
colors and a roll of shelf paper. Ask students to write down words 
' and phrases that occurred to thenf during the imaginatic-n session. 
Switch pens.frequentlyso ideas are not readily identified by author. 
-Encourage students to add to their previous ideas. Ask that they 
work in silence but" expect only a reasonable period- of^ilence, for 
silliness often takes over as students react to the humorous remarks 
of others. Be prepared for an,occasional obscene or brutally honest 
Statement about the school in general. ' ¥ 

Now ask students to group these ideas into logical patterns. 
UsAliy three or four general categories emerge. Still using the 
roll of paper and the markers, ask students- to formulate a state- 
ment of rules-a code— that Covers all of these elements. Tdpe the 
. entire sheet to the wall for several weeks as a reminder to all. 
Later in the year when things are not going too well, take out the 
roll of paper an* tape it to the wall again. It's a goofl way to start 
' somelhohest cortimynfcation. 

Robit E. Cpleman, Pompteffcug High School, Southbury, Connec- 
ticut * v ■ * , 
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Interest Inventory 

Arf interest inventory identifies general interests^ well as reading 
. interests and can be used to initiate and extend informal teacher/ 

student discussions. I administer an inventory similar to the 
, one shown below to students at the beginning of the school year. 

It's a way to discover and develop their reading and writing 

interests and it provides an informal analysis and a basis for 

further exploration. 

Name Age 

1. What do you like to do after school? 

2. What dp yo]x do indoors when it rains? 

- 3* What hobbies or collections do you have? . ' 

4. Do you'have a pet? What? 

5. What j^re your favorite television shows? 

6. What games or sports do you like best? 

t 7. What clubs or other groups do you belong to? \ . . 

8. What is your favorite type of movie? 

9. Which subject in school do you like best? least? 

10. Do you have $ public library card? If so, how often do you * 
go to the library? 

- * m 11. Do you own books? What are some of therif? 

v 12. What things do you like to read^about? 

13. Do you subscribe to any magazfties at home? Which ones? 

14. Name a book you would like to read again. Why? 

16. Do you r&ad the newspaper? How often? Which section do 

- ' Vou read first? , 

16. Do you talk to your friends a^out the books you'have read 

or are reading? 
17c Do you use books to help answer questions you have? 

18. Do you like to read aloud .in class? 

19. Wherels your favorite place to read? 

20. Do you like to write abdfit what you read? 

21: Do you think that yoji are a good reader for your age? * 

Suzanne Irwin apd Nancy A. Wrzesinski, Irving School, Lotein, 
Ohio - - . ■ . A « 

"• • 0 v 

Experience Portfolio A < 

I ask stud&its to respond early in the year to thfe questionnaire 
reproduced ! below and file the completed forms Jn a binder for 
Jfutjiifg reference. I use them in the following ways throughout the 
year, but Vrn sureyouU add to this list and to the portfolio itself. 
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1. Getting to know my students^-their interests, hobbies, and« 
experiences. 

2. As a source for writing topics. When a student tells you that 
he or she has nothing to write about, refer to the questionnaire. ' 
The student has'alreadjr told you what he or she knows about 
and is interested in. Fbiled again! 

3. As a reading guide, I find this list invaluable, and so does our 
school librarian. Reluctant, readers can be motivated through 
their special interests. When a new book arrives, the librarian 
can. call a student whose questionnaire indjcates*an interest 
in the topic and ask if the student would like the book. 
Students are amazed— and pleased— that you take the time to 
consider their inWjests! • 

4. As a way of grouping students for panels, writing assign- 
ments, and other classroom projects. 

5. As the genesis for after-school activities or interest groups. 

Read through' the folldwing ac'tivitieVsukyects/experiences ? 
and respond-to each by writing in the appropriate letters). 

A Haven't the faintest idea about this one. 

B Yeah, I,could-fiIl you in a little. * 

C You're getting warm— 1 know quite a bit. 

D This is really dowrf my alley. y 

E I'd like to know more about this area. A j^- 

1. dirt-biking v 19. track and fielcP*' 

2. photography 20. swimming 

, 3. scuba-diving"! 21. skateboards \ 

u 4. Kung Fu / 22. astronomy 

5. needlepoint- J 4 ~ -i_ 23. astroiogy . " 

1 6. yoga and meditation - — ?4. model construction 

7. rock hounding 25: modeling clothes 

g 8. sewing ' 4 26. collecting mushrooms ' 

fc 9. horses 27rpaper plane construction 

_1 10. boating , ' , 28. judo 

11. candle-making 29. wild flowers,. 

: 12. gymnastics * 30: acting 

13. writing . 31. acupuncture 



.14. macrame . % — 32. softball 

15. sky-giiding * - — 33. water colors 

16. ceramics ' — 34. che3S 

_ 17. car engines ' ^ — - 35. taffy pulls 



18. chemistry 36. maple syruping , 
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j 37 
.38 



45. lifesaving,* 



39. 
40. 
41. 
42. 
43. 
44. 
45. 
46 

47. 

_V*8. 

TV— 49 ' 

50. 

51. 

_52. 

53. 

54. 

55. 

56. 

57. 

53. 

59. 

n 60.* 

61. 

—•62. 

63. 

64. 

65. 
66. 
67. 

— 68. 
_69. 
_70. 
_71. 
_72. 
.^73. 
_7.4. 

— 75. 
-.76. 

— 77. 
^-78. 



singiijg 

musical instrument 
rocketry 

homemade ice cream 
cooking 
flying 
traveling 
.backpacking 




fly-tying 
clamming 
canoeing 
.rock climbing 
embroidery/crewel 
wood carving 
carpentry 
'electronics 
deep-sea fishing 
poetry 
pop music 
deep-sea diving 
hunting, 
leatherwork 
camping a 
pen & ink drawings 
horse racing 
sign language 
rodeos 
iobstering 
piriball machines 
gum ball machin6s 
ice fishing, 
stamps 
skating 
coins - 



antiques 
pastels 
haircutting 
foraging 
bowling 
ski-mobiling 
sailing 



r 9. diving* 

10^, railroads ^ 

11. trapping * . 

12. Disney World 

13. national parks 

4. origam\' 

5. weaving 

6. oil painting^ 

7. Parcheesi 

8. mahjong 

9. movie-making' • 

0. impersonations 

L batikinj * 

2. caterpillars and insects 

8. kite flying 

4. frisbee throwing 

5. indoor plants * 
S. kite construction 
7. silversmithing 

i< script writfhg 
). karate 
). falconry 
L. gerbils 
2. karoos 

1. bobsledding 

1. soccer / 

S. lacrosse 

5. surfing 

L backgammon t 

!. squash (game) 

I. tropical fish 

I. trivia * * , 

. jug and bottle bands 

L ballet 

!. puppetry 

. knitting or crocheting 

. Monopoly " ' 

. football 

. baseball t 

. skiing 

, ski-jumping 

. animal training 
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121. Areas or subjects in which I excel that have been left 
off the list: 



122. Something I've done that no one 'in the class has ever 
done: ■ " 





T: Bell, Dixon Grove School, Weston, Ontario 

Old Textbooks 

Ever wonder what to do with those old textbooks that pile up year 
.after year? After all, they are bound to be worth something. Well, 
they are. Review them for stories and pbems, essays and plays that 
are worth saving. Tear these out and staple each inside a folder. 
Students "will" enjoy'decorating the outside of the folder to.reflect 
its contents. File these folders in colorfully covered boxes and use 
■them for free reading°or for extra credit. They make ideal catch- 
up assignments for students who have missed class. Many of them 
will serve for independent or programmed study it you write 
questions or suggest additional assignments on the inner cover of 

the folder. , 

Now that you've torn the worthwhile selections put of tne 
book and there are only a few tattered pages dangling from 
the spine, don't throw that book away yet! As a class activity, hand 
out some of the pages to each student and ask students, to locate 
examples of different types of paragraphs-descriptive, narrative, 
' comparison-contrast, and so on. Ask students to cut out the para : 
graphs and paste them on file cards <5" * 7"* work best). You may 
want to label the paragraphs or you may want them left unlabeled, 
depending upon the- exercises you design-. Some paragraphs may 
be .better used if you write' questions or vocabulary exercises 
on the cards. 

Belinda Ann Bair, Bohemia Manor High School, Chesapeake City, 
Maryland 

Bulletin Boards 

Bulletin boards for readers and news sleuths and a magazine board 
that is guaranteed to stop pedestrian traffic, - „ " 
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Banal Bulletin Boards Banished 



For gnjeasy and attractive bulletin .board on alliteration, cut 
construftjon paper of assorted colors into triangles. Distribute one 
triangle to each student Ask each student to write an example of 
alliteration on the triangle; simple illustrations may be added. 
Black markers work well and can be s^fen from across the room. Fit 
the triangles together in a bright mosaic pattern on the bulletin 
board. This idea also works nicely witK puns, similes, metaphors, 
idioms, and so on. The effect is something like this. 



X ALL-OUT ALLITERATIVE AL ERT * 




Joyce Siler, Amelia Middle School, Amelia, Ohio 

Super Bowl Readers - . 

To encourage independent reading I run a football reacl-off from 
September to v the Super Bowl in, January, at which time'I aw^rd 
small prizes to high scdrers. 

Set aside a bulletin boa/d on which you can lay out a football — 
field. Get help from the class for ^ more creative Resign than you 
might invent: yard lines laid out with string or paper clips, end 
z6nes in vivid yellow, astrt>tur£ from indoor/outdoor .carpeting! - 
Each student needs a paper football labeled with his or her name. 
Youll also need a supply of book-check cards to verify th^t students 
haVe read the books that enable them to gain yards for a touchdownr 
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I generally ask. for titte, author, setting, major cHftracters, brief 
retelling of the part liked le$st £nd the part liked best, but card 
requirements may vary from one week or month to the next. 

For each book read, the student fills out a l?ook-check cardJWhen- 
you are Satisfied that the student has completed the book, put his or 
her football on the ten-yard line. Each time 'the student hands in an ■ 
acceptable card, he or she advances another ten yards. If you'like, 
grant bonus yards for especially wdl-done cards. Keep track of all 
touchdowns as students advance down the field. In J anuary, declare 
your Super Bowl readers. Paperbacks make good trophies. , 
Nancy Y. Ottman, T. Edwards Junior High School, South Windsor, 
^Connecticut - ' . * 

Window on the World 

Clip a dozen or so pictures of prominent leaders/events on* the 
world, national, pr local scene that fit a theme: world leaders, sports 
professionals, television personalities, good citizens in our* town. 
Number. each picture but do not identify it and display the 
collection on the bulletin board with an appropriate title. 

Encourage students during the following week to unravel the 
mysteries of these pictures, using the resources of newspapers and 
magazines at home and school and discussion clues from parents 
and peers. At the end of the week, spend fifteen minutes (or longer) 
identifying the pictures and disclosing their significance. 

Vary the activity by cfcviding the class into groups of four or five. ' 
Give each group a minute to offer its hypothesis *nd choose a 
picture-. to. identify. Continue with each group in turn until air 
pictures have teen identified. Each group earns one point for each 
correct identification. Members of the group with the highest score 
are the news sleuths of the week. 
Ann B. Holum, Excelsior School, Excelsior, Minnesota 



Vocabulary Follow-up 

.To sustain ^n interest in words that my students have studied in 
vocabulary lesson*, I have*& bulletin board. titled "Vocabulary in 
Action." Here I tack cartoons, newspaper headlines, or whatever I 
find that uses a word we have studied. Sometimes I add related 
words that might prove useful and interesting to my students. This 
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"bulletin board helps students realize that the words they study have 
value in the world outside the classroom. 11 

Sandra K. VendeU Pendelton Heights High School, Pendleton* 
Indiana 

* * 
The Magazine Board ' 

Bulletin boards can be decorator items, teaching tools, or catchalls. 
But for the writing teacher,* the bulletin board can be a class 
magazine or an interclass newspaper. 

Transform your "bulletin board into a magazine with mass 
audience appeal and total market coverage! 

1. Us^art, graphics, and typography to capture attention;' lead 
the reader to the text. " > 

2. Select bulletin boards in prime locations, where traffic moves 
freely without tie-ups. Extend bulletin space withstanding 
screens and walls. y m 

3. Divide large boards into sections for cover story, news, 
articles, editorials, humor. Use string, ribbon, colored paper 
as dividers. r - 

4. Position patfers^and graphics horizontally and. vertically in 
neat, rectangular modules. Collates are^ut in today's maga- 
zine design. 

5. Every magazine board needs a headline or title. Often the 
assignment, printed in large letters with felt-tip markers, 
can serve. ■ # 

6. Illustrate your magazine board with appropriate pictures 
or ask "students to briiig pictures or artwork to illustrate 
their work, 

7. Don't restrict student writers to notebook or theme paper. 
Encourage them to present poems as posters, figurative 
language as bumper stickers. 

8. The magazine board is. not a display case. Do not post spelling 
, papers and test papers'. Stories, poems, essays are there to 

be read. Present longer papers—library reports, research 
papers— in envelope packets so they can be removed, for - 
reading, then returned. 4 

9. Notify students before posting their writing/ Announce in 
advance that an assignment is intended for the magazine 
board, or ask permission to ^publish." 
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10. Do not display grades, but be sure all copy is edited and 
proofread before it is posted. 

11. Do not' restrict writing to creative writing. Ask students to 
write informative articles on "How to Diagram a Sentence," 
"How to Recognize an Adverb," "How to Study for a Test." 
'Let students come up wijh cover story ideas. 

12. Keep a tool box with felt-tip markers, thumb tacks, scissors, 
stapler, glue, string, ribbon, construction paper. 1 

Discover ... that students' magazine boards outsell teachers' 
bulletin boards! 7 * 

Frieda M. Owen, Wood County Schools, Parkersburg, West Virginia 

The F&§£ Five Minutes—and the Last * * ' • 

Begin a desktop file boxof five-minute idea ca*ds with these. Add 
to it with clippings from newspapers, magazines, and professional 
4 journals. Youll he glad you did on a noisy Friday or a sleepy 
Monday— and your substitute will be forever grateful. 



Classroom Calisthenics* 

An overhead projector works nicely for daily warm-up exercises, 
As students enter the room, their attention is focused on the 
overhead screen where "an analogy, thought puzzle, or clozure 
exercise awaits them. I take attendance and they are ready to 
check the warm-up and begin class. 

Susan Howard, Paxon Jttrfior High School, , Jacksonville, Florida 

« * 

Playing the^Cij 

Place a sentence (sometimes I use a famous quotation) on the boaM. 
but in place v of the letters, use only x's. Students then take turns 
guessing a letter in the sentence. If that letter / is present, the 
corresponding x or x's are erased and replaced with the correct 
letter. A student who has correctly identified a letter is allowed to • 
guess at the entire sentence, but students quickly lew* to be 
careful. Guessing only -part of a sentence correctly majr give the 
entire sentence away for another student. 
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This simple little game has more potential than is at first 
apparent, especially if you give some thought to the sentences you 
use. It's useful for those extra five minutes before lunch or dismissal. 

4 

Candice Bush, C. P. Squires School, North Las Vegas, Nevada 

Creative Problem Solving / 

If was Albert Einstein who observed that "imagination is more 
important^ than knowledge" Brainstorming is a technique to 
generate as many alternatives or solutions as possible for £ given 
problem. Do not stop to evaluate; this is done after all suggestions 
are recorded. (Why^ fly. ,with the flaps down?) Too often,\we 
f encourage students to dq things in a prescribed fashion. (Convention 
is the gravity that imagination must transcend.' Encourage students 
to let their minds spar.) Take or make frequent opportunities for 
students to see things in new ways. Here are two examples. 

1. Ask students to join all points on the grid in four straight 
* lines without raising their pens. 



" f 

Problem 




Solution \ 



2. Challenge the class with an object such as ^coat nanger or an 
ashtray: What uses could you find for this object on a desert 
island? Each student draws, up a long list in competition with 
others. Alternately, divide 'the class into groups, iach group 
vying with the others.. : ~ 

After students get th6 hang of brainstorming, move on to more 
English-related tasks, again listing solutions, evaluating them, and 
selecting the best. Assignments such as these l^nd themselves to 
brainstorming. * 
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v T. What other ^courses of action could Hamlet have taken? 
' 2. A number of short Stories and novels deal with prejudice. 
How should society deal with bigotry? 

3. Ask students to correct in several ways an awkward sentence 
you have^written on the board: list, evaluate, choose. T 

4. Assign an abstract poern that lends itself to multiple inter- 
pretations. Ask students to list possible "messages." 

.Nick Sopinka, Sheridan College, Oakville, Ontario ~ 



The In-group * 

Here's a deduction activity for qfl.odd moment or two. Put the 
following columns and heads on the board but give no directions: 



In 


\ 


Out 




4 





Decide without telling the class what group will be "in" (green 
vegetables, for example). Begin by writing the name of an object 
in that group under "in"; add another from that category. Now pti't 
an "out" word in its respective box. A» soon as students catch on to 
what you're doing, they'll begin offering suggestions. Don't tell 
them what you're looking /or; allow them to discover the solution 
themselves. Other categories Fve used-objects through which one 
can fee, students in the room wearing red, and categories airfo- 
priarcromaterial we have studied in class. ^ 
Beverly J. Midthun, Rippleside School, Aitkin, Minnesota 

> 

Open-ended Question . * 

What began as a technique to begin class smoothly has had^ 
surprising results. * ■ 

Each day I write an opeti-ended question on the board. Some 
questions are serious (Should marijuana be legal and why?); many^ 
are related to current events (Should there be increased regulation 
on foreign car imports?); others are tnore personal (Who is ypur 
favorite movie star?). I call each student by name to answer the 
' question, thereby taking' attendanc^. , \ . ' 
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This simple activity is well wortK the two or three minutes it 
takes. Everyone knQws that class is beginning. Everyone present 
is surarlft }iave had at least one chance to speak during the. class 
periodTAnd students generally seem to become more interested ii^ 
current events. It j&an be used at any level and with any course, t 
use it in my American Studies classes and also in my Spanish 
, classes. In Spanish class I ask the questions in Spanish and students 
answer in complete sentences and in Spanish, * 

By spring students are coming in wiflftheir own questions. 

Gail Bossert Klink, Newark Senior High School^ Newark, Ohio 

Simile, Metaphor, and Psychoanalysis* - > % 

, Ask students to complete sentences like the following: "Are you 
,more like a VW or a Cadillac?" Their response begins, "I am more 

like a . . . because ..." The game taps thinking skills, produces 

some genuinely creative responses, and generates good humor. 

Here are ajew other questions to try, but you and your students 

will come up with many others. 

Are you more like a bikini or a raincoat? 1 

Are you jnore like^a baseball or a football? 

Are you more like a sneaker ox a black leather loafer? 

Are you more like disco or country njusic? 

Are you more like Calvin Klein jeans Or cutoffs? 

Are you more like the sun or the moon? 

Are you more like the Rocky Mountains orDaytona Bea;ch? 

In a variation, ask students to complete sentences like this, 
one: "If I were a {flower} I would be a (rose) because Hike 
to be considered ..." Use a variety of topics: If I were a* movie, 
sport, car, song, piece of furniture, item of clothing, food. 

Karen Rugerjo, Orange County Administratis^ Center, Orlando, 
Florida * 

Inflation 7 

Here's a filler for a few leftover minutes or a jpurnal entry: If you 
were, walking d9wn the t road and saw a penny, would, you stoop to 
pick it up? Why of, why not? * • 

Suilan Rietz^ substitute teapher, St Peter, Minnesota 
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In tffe Manner of the Adverb ^ 

When a few minut^remaih at the end of a class period, we some- 
times play this game. Someone is chosen to be "it" and asked to 
leave the room: The clas§ then chooses an adverb, qywkly for 
Example: When "it" returns, he or she askstmembers of the class to 
do something specific "in the manner of the adverb." "Erase the 
board/* for example, "in the manner* of the adverb/' Or, "SniUe^ in 
the manner of the adverb/' Th§ student who is "it" continues to ask 
for demopstrations until he or she guesses the adverb. , 

I think this game gives students an understanding of adverbs as 
well as practice in getting up in front of thegroup. It also generates 
a class spirit since I participate in* the game, 
Betty Ford,T5recksville High School, Broadview Heights, Ohio 



Jim Dandy Name Game * 

.Introduce at the chalkboard several names that are also used ih 
othel contexts, for example, an Indian cjniitf (tom-toitf) or a type of 
song sung at'Christmas (carol). The examplesthat follow— without 
% their answers— may be oh worksheets or used at the board. After a 
few minutes, share the answers as a group. Be sure to aljow tim6 
for students tp add to the Jim Dandy list. / ^ > : 

1. short prayer said before meals (Grace) J 
. 2. absorbent fabric with i uncut pile (Terry) " 

3. winner (Victior) ^ * 

4. statement of whal is owed (Bill) ^ " «. , 

5. sharp projection pr hook (Barbf • 

6. flower (Irjs, Daisy, Rose) * , , ^ 
% ? T> award for bgst movie (Oscar) » 

8. award for best television show (Emmy) ^ 
'9. avterd for Best mystery book (Edgar) 
10: type of beef roast <fr Iteak (Chtfck) , 
11. British policeman (Bobby) * * 
12» wineof Spanish origin (Sherry) * * j t * 

13. sandwich of ground beef, barbecue sauce, and spices 
(Sloppy Joe) ' . * - • 

14. tall grass (Reed) . ' , ^ 

15. tp bring:legal actipn t (Sue) 
16'. quick down-ahd-up moti&n (Bob) • 
17/plant used in cooking as«a seasoning (Basil, Rosemary) 

18. Mafia le'adei; (Don) * \- J 

19. beapiof light(ftay) : V . - * 
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20. precious stone (Opal, Ruby) 

21. flowerless, seedless plants with*le§flike fronds (Fern) 

22. spearlike weapon (Lance) * 

23. abnormal growth within the shell of some mollusks (Pearl) j 

24. American flycatcher (Phoebe) 

25. forthright and sincere (Frank) 

26. thunreriTwIth small head (Brad) ' t v » 

27. notch or chip (Nick) • 

28. shrub with thick, glossy leaves (Holly) ' 

29. to flattervor shape with light blows of the hand (Pat) 

30. pole used for fishing (Rod) 

31. state (Virginia) ' t 

32. abbreviation for instrument that transmits ^pund (Mike) / 

33. legal document to dispose of property (Will)- > 
34. 10,560 feet (^iles) 

Sue Jarvis Rauld, Department of Defense School/Panama 

Word of the Day * ' 6 

Each day in each of my English classes one student prints clearly 
dp the chalkboard one word that becomes the word of the day. I 
follow the alphabetical class *list to determine which student is to 
contribute the word. The word must be one that the student has . 
seen in recent reading or has heard around home or on! television 
or radio.* It must be a usable wordf not a technical * obscure word 
&jch as vervain or jaconet. The student is responsible for providing 
th6 rfieaning and origin of the word, a stipulation that sayes the 
"all-lapwing" teacher some embarrassing moments! 1 

>An>eighth-grader offered the word diminutive bifCjause a* local 
/^porte announcer had used it to describe a certain small, good 
hockey player. An eleventh-grader contributed facetiom^ a word 
his father frequently uses. The student had a rough idea of the 
meaning from his father's tone of voice, but he s didn't really know 
with certainty. 4 s > % ; 

Annually each of my classes has ein opportunity to acquire more 
than 150 words, words that are usually relevant and interesting, 
'unlike many listed in vocabulary workbooks. A minute or two at 
the beginning of class" is all the time this activity requires. Students 
record the words in. the inside covers of their English notebooks. 
These words rpay be added to later vocabulary tests, but perhaps 
tHe greatest value ,of the activity is 'that it helps students to be 
aware of words on a regular basis. 

David Mortpn, .Lower Canada College, Montreal, Quebefe 
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A Quotation a Day ... ^ 

Quotations seem to\encompass and encapsulate the combfced wit 
and wisdom of the ages, and I am an inveterate collector of them. . 
For the last Ttwo years I have placed a quotation on the chalkboard 
before leaving for home at the end of the school day. The quotation 
is always In the same place. Sometimes the quotation has no 
significance other than it struck me as worth putting up/At other 
times,,! choose a quotation that relates to work with yh^h a class 
is involved. The quotation^ are useful for those slack moments at 
th4 beginning or ending oi a period. 

1 Homeroom students protest if I .ipiss J? day or if yesterdays 
quote has not been replaced^ Students ask for explanations*^ some 
quotations, while they vociferously affirm or deny the validity of 
others. Writing assignments, journal entries, productive digressions, / 
and analyses of sentence structure and punctuation have resulted 
from the quotations. At times I refer to the quotation during class - 
while at other times I let it stand without comment. Students of Ml 
levels seem to relate to the quotations. In fact, students of average 
and below-average levels have provided conpion-sense insights 
that are frilly enlightening. Many students copy the quotations on • 
their own and later use them m their writing. 
* Among my favorite sources: Bartletts Familiar Quotations, The 
Pocket Book of Quotations' edited, by Henry, Davidoff, and Peter's ; 
Quotatims edited by Laurence J. jjeter. - - 
John P. Dansdill, Bethel High School, Bethel, Connecticut 

* • *. 

Five-lViinute Grammar'Course 

• * ' jr 

Each day before classj>egins, I write a sentence containing onQ or 
more erroraih grammar or usage^n the chalkboard. For example: 
The book lading on the "desk is Marys. Without talking, students 
rewrite the sentence as they think it should be. When everyone is 
finished, we discuss the corre|tions and the rules and principles 
involved. If a student "corrected" the sentence in a wrong way, he 
or she, rewrite? it correctly now. I also ask students to make a 
notation .concerning rules covered in a section .of their notebooks 
set aside forthis purpose. 

The sentences I.,choose contain errors common to the writing of * 
my students so 1 know they aren't drilling on something they' 
already knoW. Occasionally I slip in a sentence with no errors, just 
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- » to kefep them on their toes, Periodically I give & test that covers the 
principles of graftimar and usage'weVe covered during these five- 
minute sessions. 

Using this N method to begin each class period eliminates the 
problem of getting students to settle down. When they enter, they 
automatically get ready to write. I take attendance while they are 
.* correcting the sentence, and discussion 'rarefy takes ' longer than 

* three or four mintftes. The process is almost eff0ttle$s 4 and totally 
painless, yet Lhave found it very effective. Students correct writing 

* errors of the type they make, and we doft't spend hours drilling on 
language,rules that students already know. 

Bqverly A. Stofferahn, Winona Junior High School, Winona, Min- 
nesota ' " , ' , ' 

: « - * > 

Final Fiye * • 

And het-e is a poem to hand your jstudents during the final five 
minutes of the final day of class. . • 

Ndw do not stop. Efon't lay your .writers down— 
Your pencils,-felt-tips, Smith-Goronas, Bic3-- • ; 1 
please keip them softly-pressed to rtotebook plad tt 
\ An3 ipake them dance around and through your life. 
Fill pages, Ublets, journals,»bookfc. Sling ink , 
Across you/* years, and.paper-mate your mind. ' 
Keep track on linesTTook back in. time, and see 

* t 9 m Some stranger growing there. Where once you wrote, 

/ Now' ask, "Who thought that thought? Who was I then?" ' 
•The draft revised, syntax transformed, your slant' 
May lead you to.some fresh enlightenment. 
Then join with me; repeat the poet's lines: }* * 
"No one can know how glad I am tp*find ' , 

- , On any sheet the least display of mind." 

Christopher Moore* Arlington-Green Isle High Sphgol, Arlington, 
Minnesota * , a 
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